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Portrait of the impossible 


only the finest and purest kraft pulp is used. Imported from 


It couldn't be done, said experts in other countries, when the 
Reed Paper Group prepared in 1929 to make kraft paper on a 
new, wide machine—far wider than any other mill had ever 
used and nearly 100 yards long. But after two years of patient 
and searching experiment British paper technology and crafts- 
manship had triumphed, and Aylesford Kraft began to flow 
into the world, as it flows to-day from modern machines like the 
one shown, in reels up to twenty feet wide. To make possible 
this everyday miracle and to maintain the unvarying strength 


and quality for which Aylesford Kia‘t is now well known, 


Sweden, Finland and North America, its quality and moisture- 
content carefully controlled, the pulp is restored, before the 
great machines take over, to precisely the consistency that 
ocodibes the best kraft paper. From them, as a result, comes the 
true kraft paper that is unsurpassed in its fitness for so many 
purposes—for bags, wrappings, multi-wall sacks. This is why 
Aylesford Kraft is now in such widespread demand that more 


kraft paper is being made at Aylesford than at any other mills 


in Europe. 


There is no better kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT — made in Kent by British craftsmen — 
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and French problems has been matched only by the greater and 
| greater gloom of its conclusions or comments. A British author, 
_ M.G. Arnold, living i in London and writing this month in the 
uential American magazine Partisan Review, says: 


. ‘months has been an enlightening experience for observers here in 
Bees especially since both the problems and the attempted solutions 
- contrast so markedly with our own experience. France has been an 

ae unhappy land: rent by strikes and political crises of uncommon length 


and ferocity, plagued with the endless war in Indo-China, alarmed by 


latterly faced with the spectacle of a resurrected Germany taking the 
lead in Europe. Even the newsreels have caught the fashion: it is 
scarcely possible these days to enter a cinema without being shown a 
French liner capsized, a Moroccan dignitary wearing angry looks, or 
even’a Parisian model clad in. unsuitable gowns. 

In these terms Mr. Arnold introduces an analysis of recent events in 
rance. That introduction represents a fair summary of what we read 
week in newspapers from abroad on our own country, whether 
ome from Sweden, Spain, Germany, or South America. France is 
: red as the sick man of Europe, a kind of mysterious political body 
ria Suffering froma malignant disease. 

ers. What Mr. Arnold describes in a rather artistic aa light mood, others 
lyse in a more serious manner and jump to tragic conclusions, 
though no one seems to have discovered the root of the problem. 
sh publication, well-respected and read in French political circles, 
Economist, has this to say about u us: 


tion—with the whole of France and the world outside looking on. 


forms run mad... It is | difficult to apportion the blame for this 
-comedy, but there i is something wrong with the system which cannot 
within the frame ug af ‘its: own institutions . . 
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/ What is Wrong with France? 


Bs HE iicreasing interest of. the international press in France 


Watching the French struggle with their problems these past few 


tension in North Africa, scolded or pitied by its allies in Nato, and — 


se aearian into a stage se a farce—a ta of the eee: 


; _ Frenchmen are offered by their politicians the sad spectacle of demo- 7 


. The resulting 
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CROSSWORD NO. 1,236 


By JEAN. -JACQUES SERVAN- SCHREIBER 


: deadlock sia done untold damage to the already tarnished prestige of 
French democracy. Will democratic politicians never learn from history 
and always move fecklessly towards their doom? Will none among 
them warn his fellows of the fate that overcame the Weimar Republic i in 
Germany? 
That is indeed a sombre prediction. The parallel with Weimar is, if 

1 may say so, more journalistically striking than politically founded. The 

social and economic conditions in France today bear no relation to the — 

Germany of pre-Hitler days. But still, it seems quite possible that the — 


= zepublican institutions in our country might crumble if they remain as 


‘inefficient as they look today. 

But to describe the symptoms of the illness is easy enough and does 
not go far. What would be interesting is for our friends to under- 
stand why the French democracy is—temporarily, at least—devitalised. 
The myriad of reasons given makes one think of the little story of the ~ 
man who wanted to convince his friends of the existence of God. The — 
man said: ‘I shall give twelve proofs of the existence of God’. So the 
friends immediately replied: ‘All right. It’s no use. Because if one of 
them was good, what do you need the eleven others for? ’ It is somehow 
the same impression that you get when you read or hear about all 
the reasons why the French Republic does not work. I am one of the | 
many Frenchmen who would gladly forget all of them in exchange for 
one good, clear, concise little reason, which perhaps would not be all-_ 
explaining, but at least would be concrete, immediate, palpable in a_ 
way, and on which some efforts could be applied. 

The American news magazine, Time, has been for the past few 
months unusually interested in our political life as a kind of sensational 

' phenomenon in itself. And this week the magazine goes quite out of its 
way to devote a full page to France entitled: ‘ What is the trouble with — 
France? ’ They put the question this way: 

What is wrong with France? Why should a ‘nation that has success- 
fully survived for 1,000 years be always on the brink of disaster? Why 
should a nation that blazed the Continent’s trail to democracy be unable 
to govern itself? Why should a nation whose name has ranked for 
centuries as a synonym of Eplisnieanent and intelligence be unable to 
ole up its stg > 
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Mea of trying to explain it by staff work aid calculation in New 
these journalists went to some famous minds in Paris and asked 
hes te spell their answers. The samples, also published in the French 
press, are quite diverse, and interesting. Here are some of them. 
M. André Maurois, historian of France, says: 

Three things must be done: reform of the Constitution, reform of 
parliamentary procedure, and reform of the electoral system . . . France 
will always be a difficult country to govern, but she has survived worse 
crises than the present one and always astonished the world with her 
powers of recuperation. 

M. Jules Romains, the novelist, answers: 

I personally believe we should introduce some of the elements ee the 
U.S. Constitution . 

M. Robert Santen’ has another theory: 

In a democracy without authority, everything goes adrift: Bl aed | 
government, administration. We no longer respect each other enough to 
recognise the superiority of others. We know neither how to command, 
nor how to obey. 

The President of the French National Association of Manufacturers, 
M. Georges Villiers, lays all the trouble on the doorstep of the state: 

Financial and economic policy of the state at all levels—taxation, 
credit, export policy—all must cease to discourage those who have a taste 
for risks. 


Opinion of M. Francois Mauriac 

Se, you see, as for the proofs of the existence of God, you can have 
your pick. However, I have kept for the end the choicest dish, if I 
can call the opinion of M. Francois Mauriac that. He recently wrote a 
much-discussed article on the state of French affairs and there he goes 
directly to what, I believe, is the root of the trouble. The United States 
Constitution might be very good, as M. Romains suggests; the state 
control of credit policy might be regrettable, as M. Villiers claims; a 
. reform of parliamentary procedure- might conceivably help, as 
M. Maurois recommends, but the one great reason of the present 
state of our affairs is inside the heart and mind of the men in power. 
M. Mauriac wrote: 
Our policy at present yields only immobility and rottenness .. . 
Impotence—that is the flaw of our men of power. . . . The statesman 
worthy of the name is the one who can make his own designs prevail 
over the passion of a parliament. . . . Such is the gift of persuasion and 
of leadership which has been bestowed on none of our weak rulers. . . 
More than in the institutions, or in the circumstances, or in the 
social conflicts, the French eancer of the present days is to be found, I 
am convinced, in the men who govern the country, who have governed 
the country for the past years. By a strange phenomenon they all look, 
speak and act very much alike. Most of them are intelligent, honest, 
brave in personal life, but most of them have managed the affairs of the 
state with tragic weakness. I shall not give you names. It would be 
useless and unjust. All of them are co-responsible, if that is the word, 
for what happened. Those who had the courage to oppose the general 
sliding-down did so by resigning from office and stating their reason. 
Only two did so: one in 1946, and another last summer. Those 
politicians who stayed in a comfortable position of power, although 
acknowledging intellectually their impotence, became accustomed to it. 

It is a strange thing. I have watched this sort of sickness come upon 
our most brilliant cabinet ministers. Why does this happen? The main 
reason, t0 my mind, is the bad habit, now deeply rooted in French 
Political life, of being protected, subsidised, helped, cajoled by the 
Americans. I wish you to understand that this implies no reproach 
towards the Americans. All the responsibility is on our side. Again and 
again our problems have been solved by American money and American 
political pressure. And now the effort that would be necessary to stop 
‘bridging every gap in Indo-China or in the school budger with 
American help is so great that it will take a little revolution inside 
our political system to bring forward the men who have the will 
to do it. The impotence that Mauriac denounces, in what he calls our 


men of power, is like the inertia developed in a man who has been for 


‘years living on an allowance from his relations or friends. 

When will this come to an end? I do not know. Only the force of 
events will bring the inevitable changes. In fact, the circumstances have 
never been more favourable for a change than they are now. The new 
year opens in a better light for France than any previous year since 
the end of the war. Let me give you the main reasons why one might 
be hopeful today on the possibility of a French recovery. 

_ First, the main economic bottleneck of the past years—which was 


is 
= 
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prices rising and setting up a new inflation; on the contrary, the 
problem is to keep the agricultural prices from falling too low. This — 


gives the Government a great opportunity to launch a large programme 
of industrial investments without asking for more taxes. Such a pro- 


gramme last year would have been a dangerous incitement to inflation. 
Today, if carefully handled, it will have a very healthy effect on our — 
economy. And it could be the first step towards a new economic — 


dynamism, which we have not known since 1930. 

The second opportunity lies in the Indo-Chinese situation. Of course, 
the military communiqués which we read these days about the advance 
of the Viet-Minh ttoops are not very cheerful. But even if this advance 
continues for some time it can scarcely alter the basic fact that there is 


a military stalemate in Indo-China. The French expeditionary forces — 


can hardly hope for a decisive victory; but neither can the Viet-Minh 
under the present circumstances—that is, without Chinese intervention. 

From this stalemate springs the possibility of negotiation. Until now, 
the answer in France to those who asked for a negotiation with the 
enemy was that the Viet-Minh leader—Ho Chi-minh—had never 
answered to any overtures. Now he has. Since his well-known inter- 
view in a Swedish paper he has repeated twice at the Viet-Minh 
radio that he would be ready to discuss a cease-fire with France. It is 
quite probable that Ho Chi-minh acknowledges the fact that he cannot 
win militarily. Also he must be afraid of an international conference, 
by which he would have much to lose. Direct, bilateral talks with 
France must now appear to him the best solution. They are, also, in 


our own interest. If France may negotiate in Indo-China then the ~ 


heaviest load on our economic, military, and diplomatic future may be 
somewhat lifted. That is the second opportunity of the new year. 

The third is the international atmosphere created by the néw line 
in Soviet diplomacy, the armistice in Korea; and the atomic proposals 
of President Eisenhower. We, here, believe that the tension of the so- 
called cold war will diminish progressively in the period ahead, and 
more normal international conditions will prevail. If this proves true it 
would in many ways help a French recovery. A lower level of armament, 
more trade with the east, less political sabotage from the Communist 
Party, might be some of the fruits of an international détente. 

For al! these reasons, and a few others, the scene has never been 
better prepared for a new and vigorous political experience in France 
—an experience which we sometimes call ‘New Deal’ in our prayers. 
But if the cards are good, we still lack a player to use them who can 
rally the necessary popular support. Perhaps our new and widely 
respected President, M. Coty, will inaugurate the new era by the happy 
choice of such a leader. It would be a pity if it did not happen in 
1954, which has all the symptoms of a good year.—Third Programme 


SPECIAL BIRTHDAY NUMBER 


To celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first publi- 
cation of THE LISTENER a special pane number 
will be published next week. 


Besides all the usual features it will contain: 
a selection of talks printed in THE LISTENER during the 
past twenty-five years, including talks by H. G. Wells, 
Bernard Shaw, Sir Winston Churchill, act Sir Max 
Beerbohm; 


a selection of poems first published in THE LISTENER, 
including poems by W. H. Auden, Edwin Muir, aime” 
Thomas, and Edith Sitwell; * 


a short story by Elizabeth Bowen first written for THE : é 


LISTENER; re 


and a selection of cover designs. — 
coloured cover by John 


will decorate 
eighty-page number which will tts 
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Emerging from the Waters 


By ELKA SCHRIJVER 


O doubt the year 1953 will. be remembered for a long homeless had to be evacuated; well over 400,000 acres of fertile farming 
time by everyone in the Netherlands as the year of the land were flooded; and, for many months to come, six per cent. of the 
great flood. Fighting the sea is nothing new to us: looking total cultivated area of the Netherlands remained flooded by salt water. 
at old maps, one sees that, without the steady endeavours More than 50,000 animals were drowned: valuable Friesian stock, 
of the inhabitants not even half of what is now the Netherlands would pigs, sheep, horses. About 150,000 houses and farms were either 


The village of St. Maartensdijk, on the island of Tholen, February 1953. Below: closing the last gap in the 
Dutch dikes on November 8, near Ouwerkerk on the island of Schouwen-Duiveland. Four of the eight 
Mulberry harbour caissons, obtained from the British Government, are being pushed into place 


have existed. So it has always been natural to 
most of us to be living well below sea level, 
and, because no serious floods have occurred 
for many years, we felt sure about the excellent 
quality of our dikes and about their height 
being far above what was really necessary. Of 
course, we all learnt at school about the great 
floods of 1421, when seventy-two villages were 
swept. away and thousands of people were 
drowned, but we felt sure that in this age of 
vastly superior engineering we had mastered 
our old enemy, the sea. The building of that 
great dam across the Zuider Zee, over twenty 
miles long, and probably the speedy repair and 
redraining of war-flooded Walcheren made us 
too self-confident. 
So, when the February floods—which also 
hit the east coast of England so badly—started 
- sweeping their way upstream along the wide 
river mouths of Zeeland and southern Holland, 
very few people believed that real danger 
thfeatened. And then, for about a week, more 
and more dreadful details of the disaster were 
broadcast, hour after hour, day and night. 
~ Gradually the number of those drowned 
- increased, until last July almost 1,800 victims 
had been registered and over 200 were still 
missing. Within a few days, more than 100,000 


entirely lost or heavily damaged. 

But a great deal more happened overnight 
than death and destruction raging over so large 
a part of our small country. Relief work started 
during the very first night; miraculous rescues 
were effected everywhere all the time, regard- 
less of the risk to the rescuers. From that first 
Sunday morning, in a measure even unknown 
during the war, all the people in the Nether- 
lands, usually so sharply divided upon so many 
issues, were united in the irrepressible: urge ,to 
save, to help, to give. Money and goods were 
showered upon the reception and organising 
centres in a manner and measure never known 
before, and it was not just one spontaneous 
reaction, lasting one day or one week: it went 
on and on for many months, and it is still 
going on now:steadily in various ways. 

Well over 94,000,000 guilders were given by 
the Dutch, people themselves—that is almost 
£1 per head—and from all over the world 
arrived almost another 40,000,000 guilders. 
Out of this money new furniture and household 
goods will be bought by those who lost their 
homes, as soon as they have a home of their 
own again. Sixty-six countries gave goods to 
the value of over 61,000,000 guilders. The 
value in money of the goods given by the 
Netherlands people has not been assessed, 
because they were distributed as fast as they 
came in during the first week. It was not only 
in the realm of gifts or rescues or relief work 
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that miracles were being performed. The task of closing the gaps, of 
repairing and strengthening the dikes, of getting the water out before 
the winter gales, was so vast, that it seemed utterly impossible that it 
could be achieved. 

All along your east coast, the land behind your flooded areas was 
above sea level, and once the storm was over the waters receded. 
Where breaks had occurred in your dikes, at least there was solid land 
from which to repair them. But in Zeeland and southern Holland, the 
land that was flooded remained flooded. Because of the differences 
between high and low tide often being as much as fifteen feet, every 
gap in every dike got wider and deeper with alarming speed. Dikes 
which had withstood the storm-flood later gave way on the inside, 
and houses and farms which had not been swept away at first, one 
after another crumbled to pieces in the ever-moving, swirling waters. 
Some islands remained flooded until the autumn, and they are not 
entirely drained yet. Altogether, more than 1,000 gaps had to be closed, 
and the story of how they were all closed before the end of the year is 
indeed a modern epic of endless toil and endurance and skill, and the 
co-operation of many thousands of nameless heroes. From the highest 
placed engineers of our Ministry of Waterways and Dikes to every 
single man on the job there was the same extreme exertion and com- 
plete devotion to executing this gigantic task. 


Mulberry Harbours 

In order to make all this possible, ah Zuider Zee Works had to be 
stopped and all men and material were directed to the south-west. 
Enormously valuable help was given by Britain in men and material, 
particularly by offering us the eight remaining Mulberry harbours 
which our Government gratefully took over at very low cost. And, 
talking about cost, you can well understand that the enormous losses 
caused by these floods will make their influence felt for a long time yet. 
The first measure the Government took was to use the sums allocated 
to the Zuider Zee Works to repair the flood damage. 

Life always goes on, and the budget, announced by: the Queen when 
she opened parliament in September, has been discussed in the usual 
manner. Reading these discussions, there certainly seems to be reason 
for a great deal of satisfaction and gratitude. Schemes for necessary 
industrialisation are being developed; we still work very hard; there is 


hardly any unemployment and we had practically no strikes. Our ex- 


ports are still rising; we are well fed and well clothed; and every 
foreign visitor is struck by the prosperous look of the well-painted 
houses, with nice, clean curtains, the number of motor-cars, the well- 
kept roads, and the efficiency of the state railways and the K.L.M. 
airlines. But we are the densest populated country on earth, thanks 
to our very high birth rate and very low death rate. And things do not 
become easier with a speedily growing population, far in excess of the 
number of people who emigrate. Although building is now going on 
much faster than a few years ago, the housing shortage is still affecting 
far too large a proportion of the population and still causing untold 
misery. The high birth rate immediately after the war has now brought 
such a shortage of schools and teachers, such overcrowded classes, that 
education has become a farce or a tragedy, according to one’s view of it. 

Our main difficulty, however, is still that we are a very small country, 
with hardly any resources of our own, in a very large and complicated 
world. We have always been very dependent upon international trade, 
but the growing industrialisation of recent years has made us increas- 

‘ingly dependent upon imports of raw materials and exports of the 
finished goods. We are, therefore, one of the most vulnerable countries 
on earth and our only hope for the future is to be found in the economic 
integration of Europe. Ever since the end of the war, we have been 
trying to develop Benelux, and it certainly made us hopeful to. hear, 
a few days ago, that real progress is being made at last. Our Benelux 
experience has made us realise how difficult it will be to achieve a 
United Europe in good working order, but we know that this must come. 

Apart from the difficulty of realising this European unity, we are 
also faced with grave financial problems. The high taxation of recent 
years, higher than was necessary to fulfil our various obligations, so 
high as to enable us further to reduce our national debt—far more than 
is economically justified, has resulted in the fact, that, although there is 
money available for investment in stocks without trade risks, there is 
almost no money available for financing normal industrial ventures. 

I began here by stating that 1953 will be remembered as the year 
of the great flood, and it is on this note that I must end, because this 
will influence our future to a great extent. When, in 1916, the Zuider 
Zee flooded the greater part of northern Holland, it was realised 
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that the rs for damming the Zuider Zee, which had lain doraiant 
for so many years because of the enormous expenditure involved, should = 
be executed as soon as possible and expenditure be blowed! A few — 
years ago, the first designs were made for vast and still more revolution- _ 
ary plans for damming the wide river mouths in Zeeland and southern p 
Holland. Now, budgets for executing some of these plans have been 
discussed in parliament, and the whole scheme is being re-examined in 
view of the recent experiences. We do not want any more floods! 
Moreover, bad communications in Zeeland, unsatisfactory supplies 
of drinking water, the alarming problem of the soil becoming more 
and more salted—all these problems were serious enough, but they 
seemed far too expensive to tackle. Certainly not the least of the miracles 
caused by the February floods is that now it seems likely that, within - 
the next twenty-five years, we shall see these plans. executed: much 
more land reclaimed than we lost, new and extensive basins of sweet 
water, de-salting of the soil, better roads and railways. 
The dreadful damage we suffered last year has spurred us on 
to do our utmost to make our country as safe as pessible, and if, in s 
spite of the enormous losses incurred, we are now full of plans to spend 
vastly more, this is being done as an insurance against further losses. 
And we feel that we owe it to the memory of those who lost their lives 
in February, to the 100,000 who lost their homes, and to all the 
farmers whose lands will not be suitable for farming for a long time 
yet, to see that good shall come out of evil and that we shall show 
the North Sea that we will not be beaten. For the device on the Zeeland 
coat of arms, dating back to the middle ages, has always told us just 
that: to struggle and emerge-—Home Service 


The popularity of books about war-time exploits remains undiminished. 
Among the stories which most deserve to be known are those of the men 
who escaped from occupied countries to enlist in the Allied forces. In 
1940 Commander (now Rear-Admiral) André Jubelin stole an old aero- 
plane in Saigon and flew over jungle and dangerous tropical waters to a 
British base. His subsequent adventures with the Free French Navy and 
as a fighter pilot in the R.A.F. are described in The Flying Sailor (Hurst 
and Blackett, 16s.). Captain J. L’Herminier and his submarine crew were 
in Toulon in 1942 when the Germans occupiéd the naval base. Casabianca 
(Frederick Muller, 12s. 6d.)—the name of their submarine—tells how they 
escaped under fire to enter the Allied service. Umderwater Saboteur 
(William Kimber, 15s.) is the story of Max Manus, a Norwegian who 
was dropped by parachute into his native country and who, among other 
exploits, blew up a German troopship with underwater ‘limpets’. Pieter 
Dourlein was a Dutch sailor who escaped to England in a small boat in 
1940. He was one of the fifty-four agents who were parachuted into 
Holland in the notorious Operation North Pole and were captured by 
the Germans. Inside North Pole (William Kimber, 15s): throws new 
light on this famous coup of the German Intelligence. All these books are | 
well up to standard as ‘true adventure’ literature. 

During the last war Denis Johnston, who is well known as a playwright, 
served with the B.B.C. as a war correspondent: His experiences in the 
Middle East and in Italy are the background of Nine Rivers from Fordan 
(Verschoyle, 21s.). Mr. Johnston’s aim has been to illustrate the changes 
wrought by the war upon his outlook rather than to present one more 
volume of war memories. The best parts of his book are those in which 
he describes the campaigns he saw. There are glimpses of the blunders, 
the stratagems, the intrigues, the moments of grandeur and farce that — 
are involved in the fighting of battles; there are many good stories—for 
instance that of the private soldier who only knew General Montgomery 
as ‘the chap that used to come round with the cigarettes’; there are the 
moments of significant vision—the soldiers in their lorries during the 
retreat of June 1942, looking bored and singing sentimental songs—and in 
the desert, the men coming out of the darkness, ‘looming out of nowhere’ 
as soon as the radio was switched on. As to his philosophy, Mr. Johnston 
began by regarding all men as victims of the same malign dispensation, 
facing it on both sides with the same courage; but when he had seen Buchen- 
wald the was forced to take a less optimistic view of the nature of man. ~~ 


New Year’s Honours 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. Cecil McGivern, ee re tae > 
grammes, Television, who in the New Year’s Honours List becomes ide 
C.B.E.; to Mr.-C. F. G. Max-Muller, Head of Outside Broadcas 
(Sound), and Mr. M. J. L. Pulling, Senior S pecttaeeietit at Enginee 
‘Televiowon, ‘who tive: fecal Se a ee eee 


intendent, Duplicating Section, and Miss D. Singer, Secretary to th 
~General, each of whom becomes an M.B.E. St eeetae 
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Eeldoy Britain, France, and the United States agreed to >the 


a seid eens in- ateie inbeas wit subjects-are to be dis- 
and in what order. So the four Foreign Ministers should be meet- 
ee weeks’ time, for the first time for more than four years. 

you have been reading the newspapers, you have » probably noticed — 
_ that nobody in the west seems very hopeful about the results of this 
neeting. Yet the idea came from the west—on May 11, rather more 
than two months after the death of Stalin, when Sir Winston Churchill 
suggested a conference at an even higher level to see if thert was any 
-_-hope of getting from Malenkov what we had failed to get from Stalin. I 
am not sure that Sir Winston ever really expected to get the French ~ 
i Prime Minister, the American President, Malenkov, and himself round 
the same table. The American Government believes that it was Sa 

ven _ level conferences like this that started most of our present troubles: 

_. _. does not want. another at that level, and Sir Winston knows it does oes 
eects the Prime Minister thought that France and the United 
_ States might agree to his being a kind of go-between between east and 
west, and. it is true that if there is anybody in the world big noes to 

take on that ee Sir Winston is the man, ; 


‘Big "Three- No Solution: Sok wet . : . 

IT ought perhaps to Sontess: that I am one of Pe eee I 
admit there were not many of us—who never thought much of this 
_ idea. What strikes me is that none of the big national leaders today has 
- the amount of power to decide things on his own that Stalin and Roose- . 
+ _velt. had,. or that Sir Winston had in war time. Besides, the big three 
_ found it so hard then to agree on how to win a war which they all 
wanted to win, that it is difficult to see any chance of agreement now, 
_ when east and. west want quite different things. Ido not think, either, ~ 
_ that there is any. way of solving today’s problems which is so simple - 

ae it can be found: 2 getting ee or four great men round a table — 


= eraiced tage May. a 

_ However, none of that arises now. Sir Winston’ s illness put off the 
first discussions, and by the time he was well again, hopes had fallen 
a long way. They have fallen further still, while the Russians took six 
months to think over the more modest proposal for a Foreign Ministers’ 
conference. I meet a great many people who are puzzled by this 
pessimism. They point out that we have had of late many friendly 
zestures from Russia—Russian. wives being allowed to join their hus- 


> - Russians turning up at a British chess tournament for the first-time for 
"years, and things. cof that kind. It is.perfectly. true that these things do . 
em to mark a change since Stalin’s death. But the way in which they — 
lave happened and the kind of things they are, are in fact among the_ 
_ reasons why everybody’s hopes have fallen. The Russians have doled 
ut their returning wives-and their Ambassadress’ tea-parties so slowly, 
like drops from a medicine-dropper, and they have kept so many wives: 
up their sleeves and so many Ambassadresses waiting for their tea- 
ies, that it looks much more like a carefully worked out plan to 
keep our spirits up than like real friendship. (It was, I think, Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan who pointed. out some months ago that the Russians. 
re giving away nothing that mattered to pa and they were slow 
d stingy even about that.) . 


have 1 made-a clean break with the Stalin period: and, again, it is true, ~- 
c ar as it goes. Stalin’s name and his photograph. have almost entirely. 
sped out of Russian papers and Russian speeches, All, or nearly all, 
his favourite schemes have been dropped. Do you remember what was 
d the Stalin Plan for the Transformation of Nature? Stalin. was 
“to level mountains, irrigate deserts, plant great’ belts of forest, 
or join up great rivers, and all the rest of it. All that seems to 
been Heped, because it took too many workers away from the 


/ By WILLIAM, PICKLES 
aero and the factories. The Bats themselves eae now told us ‘that 


as big again. So the accent today is on growing more food, making — 


bands, our Ambassador’s wife being invited.to tea with Mrs. Molotov, . 


‘brea 


~ People also point out that, in some. ways, the new Russian leaders. 


there are actually fewer cattle in Russia than there were at the time o 
the revolution, thirty-five years ago, though the population now is half — 


more household goods, and sending gold abroad to buy’still more of — 


.. all the things of which, according to some of their own papers, Sula 


left the Russians so desperately short. | 

It is true that if these things pe come to stay—which you never 
know with a dictatorship—they mark a big break with the Stalin period. ie 
But they are all changes inside Russia. It may be that if policy changes 
at home, it will have to change abroad too, but so far there is no sign” 
of it. As far as we can see today, it is true to say that whatever it was. 
that Stalin was aiming at—and that is still anybody’s guess—those who — 
followed him are still aiming at it. The only difference is that they are 
going about it more intelligently. That; of course, can be a gain. Intel- 
_ ligent people are always easier to live with than stupid ones—provided , i 
you match your intelligence with theirs. 

I have been trying to use my intelligence, for what it is worth; but 3 
it is only mine, and I can only see two places where the Russian attitude 
towards others has moved at all, and there the changes are not of a 
kind to raise my hopes about Berlin. Since Stalin died, the Russians 
have made conditions a little easier in the part of Austria. which eel 
occupy. It is easier for Austrians to move about and the Russians are 


~now paying the cost of the occupation themselves. But that does not 


look like a move towards ending the occupation, which is what the ~ 


‘Austrians and the Western Powers want, but much rather like an ~ 
__ attempt to make it comfortable enough to keep i it going for a long time. 


But Russia’s most surprising move, and ‘the nearest thing there has’ s 
been to a real gesture of appeasement; concerns the Germans. Russi 
has released and is still releasing thousands of the Germans who had 
been held in Russian prisoner-of-war camps and forced-labour camps. » 


~ One of the surprising things about this is that it amounts to Malenkov’s — 


calling Stalin a liar. In 1950, under Stalin, the Russians said they had 
only between 13,000 and 14, 000 German prisoners altogether. Yet by” 
now they have already released more than that number and there are. 
more still arriving every day. The other surprising thing is that these 
people are being released and sent back to Germany despite the fact . 
that they have horrifying stories to tell. Why? 

Ses 
Germany the Key | 
~ I can see two reasons. First, the new men in Russia are more business- — 
like than Stalin. If they are to feed and clothe their own people better, — 
they. must trade with the rest of us. So they see no point in making — 
enemies unnecessarily, as Stalin did. And,.second, they are so. anxious to. 
_ pull western Germany over to their side that they are ready to cut their 
losses on the. prisoners in order to: get rid of an-abscess that has. poisoned — 
_ their relations with Germany. They may be prepared to go even further: — 
—~ even to give up eastern Germany, if by so doing they can ~ 

up the western alliance. Because, in their minds as in western 
minds, Germany is the key to any settlement in Europe. If they can” 


“tempt Germany over to their side, Soviet power will stretch to -the 


Rhine and the whole of western Europe will live under the muzzles of | 
' Russian guns. With Germany on our side, Soviet power will stop, at 
best, on the Elbe or on the Oder. That is the tug-of-war that has. 
already begun, a tug-of-war in which the west cannot afford to give 
ground, but which Russia is not likely to abandon until she is convinced 
that she cannot win it. That kind of question will not be settled in a 
few days or a few weeks, and the Berlin conference can scarcely be 
‘more than one small episode-in-the struggle: ~ 

. That does not mean that holding the Berlin conference is a mistake,. 
or that we are beaten in advance, or that the cold war is certain to 
hot up, or anything like that. It means that the west has to be as 
intelligent, as united in public, and as patient as the Russians. It means 


_ that the best way for ordinary people like us to help to make peace in 
- the long run is for none of us to hope for too much, too soon. 


—From a talk in the Home oda 


- Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THe LisTENER consist 
; ‘mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. Original contribu- 
E ~ tions are not invited, with the exception of poems and short stories up to 3,000 
- words, which should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes. The. 
reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the broad- 
cast scripts. Yearly subscription rate (including postage) £1 _ Sterling. Shorter 
oo pro rata. Subscriptions should be sent to B.B.C. Publiéations, 35 Mary- — 
lebone High Street, London, W.1, or to usual agents 
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N a broadcast talk which we publish today Dr. Gilbert Murray 


The Golden Bough was received by scholars when it was publishéd 


in 1890. The years have passed by—it is. now the centenary of. 


tthe birth of the author, Sir James George Frazer—and a modern social 
anthropologist informs us that ‘this sort of scholarship has gone out 
_ of fashion ’. 
* it made a profound impression on at least two generations and on many ~ 
“different kinds of readers. When an abridged edition was produced | 
ae, Sir James Frazer in 1922 it immediately went into five printings. 

“Why did this book become so popular and so famous? The first 
answer is that it was most attractively written by a scholar who was 
clirtodsly moved by all that he had discovered. Not every critic of 


everyone cares for Macaulay or Carlyle, but nevertheless the prose of ; 

_ The Golden Bough is far removed from the pedestrian writing that — 
- too often attaches itself to scholarship. Secondly, the subject-matter was 
absorbing. Most people are interested in magic—that is why dozens of 


amateurish kind of way at least as late as the twenties. Moreover the 
“majority of us are superstitious and nothing is more fascinating than — 
to trace the origin and development of superstitions down the years. 
pa & _ Thirdly, it must be remembered that when The Golden Bough first 
appeared the Viennese psychoanalysts had still to make their impact 
_ upon this country. We British were not yet fully aware of the dark 
<a depths that lie in everybody’s soul. It was a surprise to learn that many 
| x still unconsciously pursued the customs of the savages. In fact it 
ae night be said that The Golden Bough set the coping stone on the | 
__ various forms of scholarship, critical, biological, and physical which 
Selsocked Victorian complacency from Darwin’s Origin of Species in 


a 1859 and Renan’s Life of Jesus in 1863 right down to the discovery 


_ of radio activity and atomic physics in the nineties. 


ast close parallels between Mithraism, the worship of the Sun, and the 
pe Christan religion, noting how the Nativity fell on the shortest day, 
_ how John the Baptist appeared on the longest day, and Easter coincided 
_ with the spring equinox. Nor did Frazer, when admitting the divergence 
between heathen faiths and modern religions like Christiani 


"4 "never be forgotten’, he wrote, ‘that by their glorification of poverty 


and celibacy both these religions struck straight at the root not merely 


of civil society but of human existence’, from which blow they were 
i: saved only by ‘the wisdom or folly of the. vast majority of mankind ’. 

es ty _ Frazer, as Dr. Murray says, was the sworn foe of superstition in any — 
form. He thought that mankind advanced from magic to religion and 
es from religion to science. He believed that progress was linked with 
7 


_ Scientific discoveries which might one day erase ‘ the melancholy record 
of human error’ described in The Golden Bough. Thé present world 
‘may not see things in quite the same way, and the savants of the 


e 


in the development of religion. Indeed rationalism is no longer as 
o- fashionable as it used to be—and today it needs a greater degree of 


A ope of mankind. ; 


oo ‘ - 


< Al communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, 
‘messabes inca ‘of sphichs both rout caste 


describes the shock of interest and almost of horror with which © 


Nevertheless The Golden Bough was a unique book, for 


literature may have approved of Frazer’s style of writing, just as not ~ 


~ books 6n witchcraft exist—and black magic used to be practised in an 


_ way’. On the contrary, it was American diplomacy which had been me 


For The Golden Bough from a new angle threw doubt upon many 
_ Of the concepts of orthodox Christianity. Frazer, for example, traced — 


and © 
_ Buddhism, admit that the divetgence was all for the better. ‘ It should - 


_ Churches have urged that there was never anything improper in their — 
employing the basic urges of men and women for worship and mystery 


faith to feel, as Frazer and Rutherford did, Le in science lies the future aa 
alittle into the esis ae SF ers om 


sion ¢ aiador in Llane eae oie 


proposed talk’s on atomic energy, as a test of how substantial these 
would prove to be. In his broadcast New Year message, the 
President, Professor Heuss, expressed the hope that the 
ence would ‘Produce a a “ realistic framework’ or the future. aap 


Kinericat jouraaliit said that he thought few were no real obst 
_ improving relations between the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. Conv 
ing a New Year message to the American people, Mr. Malen ov state 
“With all my heart I wish them happiness and a a Tien; 
Success in developme friendly Da wah other nations °. 


-in 1953 by | the international army e the defenders of peste: pare 
in the struggle against the dark forces of war and aggression . . ee Yer. 
“(continued the broadcast) * the enemies of peace have by no means put ~ 
down. their weapons’. There then followed a catalogue of Rte 
American misdeeds in the international scene. A number of Soviet 
broadcasts contrasted Soviet economic and other achievements i in 1 
with the ‘ signs of impending economic crisis” in the capitalist countries 


-A ‘Russian Hour’ broadcast over Vienna radio declared tha 
change i in the international atmosphere could justly be attributed to the. 
policy of the Soviet statesmen who, after Stalin’s death, had ‘ undertaken — 
the task of continuing and completing his work ’. The USS .R. had con-— 
- sistently adhered to the principle that there was no international dispute a = 
_ which, given good will, could not be-solved by peaceful negotiation. At 
the close of the old year it was permissible to state that the Soviet — re 
viewpoint had proved. stronger than that of the ‘ backers of the ‘cold. = be 
war’ . Proposals such as the ‘ very generous’ Soviet proposal on atomic es 
energy, in reply to President Eisenhower, showed a willingness to meet 
the other side half-way; but ‘this has nothing in common with giving _ 


forced to give way and agree to a resumption of direct talks with 
U.S.S.R. both on atomic questions and on convening a four-power ; 
ference. 1954, concluded the broadcast, should be ra ny as the y 


of the Workers’ Movement in the Capitalist Counties ’ was fe title. a 
a Moscow broadcast review of the ‘ majestic’ ‘strike wave in 1953. 
After exulting over the strikes that had taken place in the U.S.A. — 
et and other capitalist ang colonial Phe. the broadcast con- 
cluded : ‘ ; 


_ The ssuase of the worker for bread, work, pe scr et 


international independence. = 


‘From the U.S.A. the New York Herald Tribune was ee 
panies that 1953 will prey: be aerate in Thee as I 


cas contributed to this easement: < 


The first, of course, was Stalin’s death. . Beh =“ men wie 
him have so far given no sign of changing Russia’ s basic p 
objectives, but they at least seem prepared to talk about 
liquidate—as in Korea—the most costly blunders, and in gen 
some heed to the requirements of Russia’s internal life. = 
event was Sir Winston Churchill’s speech in the House of 
May 11... which remains of decisive importance because 
how pofiand and widespread was the desire among western 


cold wae teat at Sant the end of 
events of the year, we must set down I 
December 8 for discussions looked Ow: rat 
of atomic power. In a sense, | i mn v 
_ developments. It gave practical embodiment to the | 
Winston had evoked, and it prepared a way for the Sc 
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AN EPISODE IN THE ROYAL TOUR 3 
GODFREY TALBOT, who is reporting the Royal Tour for the B.B.C., 
described an episode in New Zealand in ‘The Eye-witness’. ‘It was 
just one episode of the day—one episode of the Royal journey in New 
- Zealand: The scene was a rolling’ stretch of pasture land about fifty 
miles south of Auckland City at the beginning of the Waikato, the rich 
dairy farming country which produces much food for Britain. The 
countryside as we drove through might have been part of England, 
except that the little houses were of wood and one storey and they had 
corrugated-iron roofs painted green or red; and except for the 
hydrangeas growing in the farmers’ gardens, heaped up in lovely 
mounds of red and purple and white and blue. But this place at 
which we had arrived with the Queen was remote and away 
from roads and even from little farmers’ gardens as well as from 
towns and civic welcomes. We were deep in the country. It was 
Sir James Fletcher’s Alton Lodge, a nationally known racehorse 
stud farm where-there are bred some of the best bloodstock in 
- New Zealand, which is-a country where racehorses and racing 
‘are a national passion. 
' “The Queen and the Duke lunched in the quiet of the low, 
- white wood-and-stone house of the Lodge, and then went out and 
“stood and surveyed the land. It is probably one of the most 
magnificent farmland views in the world—mountains stood up 
against the burning blue sky in the background, and in the 
-middle distance, bright under the intense sun, smooth pastures 
_undulated gently to a tongue of woodland which was darker in 
colour and full of fine oaks and poplars. The stables stood out 
white and clean, and fields and paddocks had neat, white, wooden 
_ rails and trim, scarlet gates. 
~.. “Near at hand, round the trees of the home paddock, a score 
‘of sleek mares and frisky foals galloped and fed.. And they 
: galloped on the thickest; the richest, the most thick-with-clover 
' grass I have ever seen. 

‘The Queen and the Duke walked down to the stables, and 

then they sat in wicker chairs in the comparative coolness of the 
- shade of a willow tree, in a paddock which became a show ring 

for a few minutes as a string of beautiful horses was led out in 

parade before Her Majesty’s expert eye, the stallions first. 

‘It was a scene that I think the Queen and the Duke will 
cherish as they go on their way south, and Her 
Majesty lingered quite a long time gazing at 
those Waikato pastures before getting into the 
Royal car to drive on in the long procession of 
tour vehicles through this countryside—where 
the whole country has brought out its best 
flowers, its best flags, and the excitement of a 

‘lifetime to welcome the Queen to this, the 
youngest, the smallest, the most remote, and 
‘certainly the most English, of the original 
' British Dominions ’. 


BLOUSES AND SKIRTS IN BALI 
COLIN JACKSON recently visited Bali and spoke 
of it in the Home Service. ‘I flew there from 
_~ Surabaya’, he said, ‘a busy bustling modern 
“seaport in western Java. And straight away I 
saw as we flew in that the airport looked quite 
unlike the usual run of twentieth century 
_ arrival centres. For there were no masses of 
“hangars, no large numbers of waiting crowds, 
no signs of other ’planes arriving and departing. 
It looked more like a ghost airport, or a Holly- 
wood set, or an airport where ’planes and 


A Balinese dance po: 
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Did You Hear That? — 


_ ‘The immigration and Customs and Excise authorities were all housed 
in one small thatched cottage. I remembered stern Customs men in other 
countries rooting through every shirt and sock, But the Balinese merely 
smiled and drew in chalk gay pictures on the outside of my baggage. 

“The atmosphere of Bali seemed to close in on us as soon as we’left 
the airport. The air seemed mellow, balmy, almost misty, the sun was 
warm but gentle. 

‘Before the war women in Bali used to consider themselves fully 
clothed if they wore just a sarong around their waists. But now the 


eg 


rtraying the feud between (left) Barong, champion of the right, 
and Rangda, queen of the witches 


Government of Indonesia frowns on such a 
state of nakedness and ladies are encouraged to 
wear blouses. And so the ladies do. But in Bali 
I do not think they have ever really discovered 
how and exactly where a blouse should be 
worn. Many girls seem to think if the blouse 
is just worn somewhere, then they have done 
their duty—round the ankle, strapped on the 
waist, or twisted round the head—these were 
favourite places for this patriotic blouse. Al- 
together I got the impression that the Balinese 
considered that this dressing up business was 
all really a rather unnecessary concession to 
an unpleasant march of time. 

“Above all things, perhaps Bali is most 
famous for its dances. The Geogod, for in- 
stance, the Lelong, or the Barong. And these 
dances are not formal affairs to be per- 
formed before rows of starched shirts and even- 
ing dresses. They are friendly, casual festivals 
going on every night in almost every village all 
over the island. 

‘I watched the Lelong one night in 
Denpasar. It is a fantastically intricate dance— 


- human beings were forbidden. Coming down 

~ we bounced and bumped easily to a halt on a 
_ neat little carpet-patch of an airstrip. Friendly 

farmers tilling the ground on either side looked 
up in surprise at this peculiar mechanical bird 
from the outside world. 


A young Balinese dancer of the Lelong: on her arms 
are gilded butterfly wings 


normally performed by two young girls. This 
night they were dressed up in their traditional 
costume, heavy with gold and silver, and rich 
in greens and reds and yellows. On their heads 
they wore crowns of purple and blue flowers. 
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On their arms they had the most beautiful filigree-silver butterfly wings. _ 


And in this dance to a background of clashing, pulsating music their 
every movement was in an uncanny other-worldly fashion absolutely the 
same, identical. Their arms twirled and twisted and twitched together, 
their eyebrows arched as one, the feet of the two girls rose and fell in 
the most perfect unison. The brilliance and beauty of the dance reached 
a Climax as the two girls whirled and twirled around each other with 
their silver wings flashing and winking in the light as they dipped and 
soared in unison’. 


‘THE FIRST PRACTICAL VACUUM CLEANER’ 

‘ Probably’, said Errc Simons in ‘ The North Countryman ’, ‘nearly 
every woman who picks up her vacuum cleaner would, if you asked her, 
Say it is an American invention. In point of fact, it is not, it is 
British. More surprising still is that there is a genuine link between the 
vacuum cleaner and the great wheel that used to ornament the skyline 
of Blackpool. The same man was responsible for both. His name is 
H. Cecil Booth, and besides the Blackpool wheel, he designed the one- 
time Great Wheel at Earls Court Exhibition, and the one at Vienna 
that figured so promi- 
neatly in the film “The 


Third Man”. Booth also 
designed a suspension 
bridge. 

‘His vacuum cleaner 


patent was taken out m 
1901, and his was the 
very first practical vacuum 
cleaner ever built... It is 
true that in 1869 an 
American patented what 
he called an “improved 
sweeping machine ”, but it 


was a poor affair and came Speer 
to nothing. ; 
“Blackpool was not 


Booth’s only connection 
with the north. He de- 
signed for a Bradford firm 
a plant for removing hot 
dust from boiler flues 
without shutting down the 
boilers; but Blackpool did 
not forget him, because he 
built on the South Shore 
there, at a later date, an 
eighty-foot diameter amusement wheel with a double car track inside 
the rim, carrying four cars in two trains to take forty-eight 

“But the vacuum cleaner was his masterpiece. King Edward VII and 
Queen Alexandra saw it successfully demonstrated at Buckingham 
Palace. The German Kaiser, the Russian Tsar, and the French President 
also saw it. The patent was often challenged, but always upheld, show- 
ing that the inventor was the first in the field. I had a chat only the 
other day with Mrs. Lacy Hulbert, the lady who actually took the very 
first vacuum cleaner along to an exhibi- 
tion in London, persuaded a firm to let 
her demonstrate it on their stand, and 
sold it~ 

“The machine was first worked by 
hand. A double bellows created the 
vacuum, the dust being sucked in by a 
flexible hose, and then passed through 
a filter. Later an electric motor was 
coupled up to the apparatus. Booth’s 
vacuum cleaner was adapted for indus- 
trial work, as was the hot-dust plant. It 
cleaned automatic telephone exchanges 
and other complicated machinery by 
sucking the dust out of them, and it was 
even adapted to cleaning printers’ type 
after it had been set up. 

“Even war had a use for the vacuum 
cleaner. In 1914-1918, for instance, it 
was used to suck falminate of mercury 
dust out of shell-filling plants, and to 
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One of the earliest vacuum cleaners at work in London in 1903 


Booth’s first vacuum cleaner, 1901 
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clean buildings on a large scale. One of its biggest jobs was to cleat 
out the Crystal Palace soon after the Royal Naval Division had been 
installed there: more than twenty-six tons of dust were removed on 
that occasion. 

“I have an old photograph showing one of the original vacuum 
cleaners standing outside a wine and spirit merchant’s in London. The 
cleaner is horse-drawn, and flexible tubes run up to the top storey 
windows from a big van containing the apparatus. On the van, big white 
letters proclaim: “The only dustless system for cleaning without 
removal ”. 

« Mr. Booth i is still alive. He is eighty-two bats old, quite active, and 
lives in the south’. 


PHEASANTS IN HOLBORN 

Many Londoners may imagine that the only birds they see or are likely 
to see are such familiar cockneys as the sparrow and the blackbird and 
the thrush. But if those Londoners knew better what to look for and 
where to look, they would find that they are wrong. The Ornithological. 
Section of the London Natural History Society has just published a 
London Bird Report, and 
this contains a list of no 
fewer than 190 species 
seen during the past year 
in the London area—that 
is, within twenty miles of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
material for this list was 
supplied by some 350 
observers, all of them 
amateurs. MICHAEL REY- 
NOLDS, a B.B.C. reporter, 
spoke about it in ‘ Radio 
Newsreel’. ‘They make 
their reports ’, he said, ‘ on 
special forms in a special 
order and send them twice 
a year to the headquarters 
of the section where they 
are studied and sifted by 
three recorders. Each 
report is subjected to in- 
tense criticism before it is 
accepted. It seems that the 
most experienced bird 
watchers are liable to 
make mistakes and their 
reports sometimes conflict. Thus, there was amarked difference of opinion 
as to the identity of a wading bird noted by three separate observers 
this year. When at last the recorders are satisfied, they send a summary 
of their findings to Mr. Waddeley, and his co-editor, Mr. Manser. 

“One of the most interesting happenings recorded in this year’s report 
was the appearance in London early in November of Leach’s petrel. 
This black-and-white sea bird is normally found off the west coast of 
Ireland and Scotland, and comes ashore only in the mating season, except 
when driven by gales. There was a big 
storm early in November and seven of 
these petrels were picked up dead in 
the London area, and two were seen 
alive, one at Brent Reservoir and the 
other at Staines. Among other unusual 
visitors were an avocet, a black-and- 
white wader with an upturned bill, at 


gannet, white headed and buff necked, 
on the Round Pond in Kensington 
Gardens. 


photographed feeding on a bomb site 
in Holborn. The first record of a 


nested in Battersea Park and te 
Park for the first time’. _ Pag. 


a power station near Dartford, and a 


the built-up area, and ont of ee Ay 


‘he, 


‘e- a Cie a! re &).'> ‘ c ? ’ a f ' 
a recent talk, ‘The Background of Agricultural Policy rs TH 
Honor Croome restated the free trade attitude towards agriculture 


and rightly concluded that the case for tariff protection was ‘ in- 
ae eset She seepenisets: however, that all in the 


} 0 encourage ca. rural Lactrinessions housing, and research with 
a view to reducing farm costs in general, without favouring any special 
farm product; and, secondly, to provide aid for canning factories, grass 
driers, credit institutions, and so on, to reduce farmers’ short term 
Bes aks. In contrast, une case for seed prices or nwa! hen 


~ 


‘The Cade for Ppa oe 


they do not derive, in my view, from a true presentation of the chief 
_ imperfections of a completely free price system. My purpose is, there- 
_ fore, by taking up Mrs. Croome’s argument concerning guaranteed 


AS; clusions. 


the face of changing economic circumstances but did not make the 
_ ~point sufficiently clear. In fact, her suggestion for extra canneries, grass 
_ driers, and so on implies that the difficulty arises largely through the 
vagaries of the weather. This is not the element of uncertainty which 


in a free price system is overriding for most farmers. As Mrs. Croome 
: 


-mentioned, the production cycle is very much longer in agriculture 


vee 
ae another way: 
slower. 


the turnover of capital in agriculture is very” much 


which occur not because costs have been underestimated or because 
_ management is inefficient but simply because prices move against a 
producer after he has_ incurred his costs. A hypothetical example based 
on realistic assumptions will show the force of the argument. Imagine 
a a the position of a farmer who must invest in his business and carry out 
Ee essential operations well ahead of the time when he markets the final 
product so that there is an average time lag of about twelve months 
- = _ between incurring costs and receiving revenue. In a normally pros- 
_ perous year his net revenue after paying all expenses will be about 
one-quarter of the total gross value of his sales. In a period of falling 
prices theloss is borne by his net revenue, to such a degree that it will 
fall very much more than have prices. I hope you will take it on 
t that a fall in prices of five per cent. during a twelve-month period 
ais could involve a farmer in a loss of twenty per cent. of the net income 
: e: ‘expected. It is for this reason that an often occurring and significant 
_ phrase i in discussion on farm policy is ‘ sudden and substantial changes 
in prices *. In the past these changes have been sudden and substantial, 
and it is not necessary to quote the extreme case of 1929-31 to support 
argument. They have been a common feature of general economic 
ression. 
There, you may say, is where I am off the point. My argument is 
1 pression economics. Surely governments are committed to full em- 
- P oyment, and slumps and booms are things of the past? But most 
economists who can speak with authority on the international trade 
cycle do not take such a sanguine view. In fact a United Nations 
sport on world economic stability issued about two years ago restated 
well-known case for measures to support prices of primary produce 
1 part of a world full-employment policy. Any farmer who fears, 
with existing measures for maintaining economic activity, that in 
*e market sudden price fluctuations would not be elimifiated, can 
that report support for his case. 
lege free trade thesis ignores the tices of such uncertainty 
iour. Yet some of our proverbs should give a clue. 
your eggs i in one basket’; “A bird in the hand is. worth 


By GEORGE ALLEN 


I am unable to agree with most of these recommendations because 


prices and by introducing: some of my own, to set out a theory to 
justify special planning in agriculture and to draw a few Pre con-. 


Mrs. Croome stressed the farmers’ lack of power to manoeuvre in 


than in most other small-scale industries or trading ventures. Put it 


This means that the farmer is much more eis to those losses 


two in the bush’. The fear that prices may move against him will 
cause the farmer to take actions which will give him more security but 
which, from society’s point of view, will make food more expensive 


in the long run than it need be. He may diversify his production to 
the extent of becoming technically less efficient. He will prefer quick — 


maturing investments to those which are long term, for, although a 
quick yielding venture is less profitable, it is less chancy. 
If we wish the farmer to behave in a way which will most area 


benefit society, some short-term guarantee is essential that prices will — 


not be allowed temporarily and arbitrarily to move against him. The 
protection arises only in the event of general economic depression. 


Therefore, it is possible to reconcile the good in the free trade case © 


with the good in the quest for guaranteed prices. The basic rule is that 


prices should be Supported at the levels which are expected to rule 


for similar products i in world markets in years of high economic activity. 
From these arguments I cannot see why Mrs. Croome has rejected 
deficiency price payments or any other convenient methods of steady- 
ing farm prices. By all means, question the levels of support prices, 
but do not throw out the parachute. 

When the farmer complains that a free price system in a free trade 
world works to his disadvantage he is reacting to the historically well- 
established fact that in the long run he has received a return much 
lower than in other industries requiring a similar degree of energy and 
enterprise. In most economically advanced countries the average level 
of farmers’ real income has fallen over the years before 1939 in com- 
parison with the incomes of most other groups. It is not hard to see 


why, especially when one remembers that in the free trade world the | 


is extremely relevant to our analysis. 

In a particular sense, agriculture has been a declining industry. The 
rate at which output has grown has tended to outstrip the rate at which 
the effective demand for food has grown. Such an unbalance between 
demand and supply is a normal feature of economic progress, not only 
experienced by agriculture. As in the case of economic uncertainty, 
the problem is the same in principle in agriculture and industry, but 
there is a very great difference in degree. The solution of the transfer 


' difficulty is usually very much easier in manufacturing industry, centred 


in densely populated urban districts, than it is in the geographically 
scattered occupation of agriculture, although in quoting the industrial 
exception of the one-time depressed areas I only emphasise the problem 
facing farmers. It is extremely difficult for surplus farmers to move 
into other work. First, they have strong social ties which they are loath 
to disrupt. Secondly, farmers in many countries have been so poor that 
they could not afford to move in sufficiently large numbers to the towns, 


‘and in any case there was not usually adequate industrial employment 


to absorb them. So, on a world scale, agriculture has remained over- 


stocked with labour and the return to farm labour has been depressed 


accordingly. Once again, the complete free trade case has fallen down. 
Special planning to ease the flow ‘of surplus labour from agriculture 
can improve on the results of price pressures without forgoing the 
essential gains of a competitive economy. 


‘Taking New Work to Surplus Labour 


Even the pessimistic view that we face a long-run situation of 
increasing shortage instead of surplus, as in the past, does not destroy 
the argument. There will be for a long time real gain in increasing 
the output per unit of labour employed, whether by consolidating and 
enlarging small farms or by substituting machines for men. The con- 
tention is that the planning of mobility can be a great improvement 
on the Jaissez-faire situation and that, given the strong social links of 
farm populations, much more will need to be done by way of taking 
new work to potentially surplus labour. In my view, an approach of 


this sort is needed in some farming areas of Great Britain to offset the 


pressures keeping farms below an economic size. Small factories would 
increase the amount of land per farm worker by drawing away some 
farmers or their children into industrial employment. 
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behaviour of agricultural production in all major exporting countries 


ah “What I se just pve is but one facet of ihe Gee 
of the free trade case in respect of agriculture. The Free Trader fails 
to Tecognise the potent resistances to desirable economic changes— 
resistances which arise not because of politics or pressure groups but 


The force of gravity applies in economics as well as in physics. In 
development of this theme there are two additional arguments I wish 
- to make. 

_ There are many farming areas where investment would immediately. 
prove itself as profitable as in its present form. Yet in a free price system 
it would not be made.’ Such investment concerns an area as a whole, and 
_ is therefore essentially communal and-large in-scale. One or other (or 
Pa: both) of the following reasons would account for the missed opportunity. 
__ First, those with available private profit-seeking capital may not know 
of the true situation—a very feasible proposition in a country which 
i still does not interest itself intimately in its own agriculture. Secondly, ~ 
the action necessary to implement the investment would involve a 
_ degree of co-ordination beyond the means of organisation of the farmers 
directly concerned, and would be out of the question if a minority 
of them refused to participate. 

__ An example of such an area is probably the Somerset plain around 
re iidewater and Weston-super-Mare. There, low-lying land is water- 
- logged for many months during the year. Selective afforestation on the 
| ‘surrounding hills to slow down the rate at which water runs off them, 
| j plus more drainage to get the water away from the low land, would 
increase greatly the physical productivity of the plain. Such profitable 
: investment can ultimately be financed from the increased rental values 
of the benefiting farms. Therefore, state action is desirable—to lend 
and to organise but not to subsidise. 
hee Finally, there are those farming regions which appear to be un- 
economic but which could make a real contribution, even in terms 
of the free trade case, if only certain temporary subsidies were given 
_ them. The essence of the policy derives from the much abused, yet 
sometimes valid, infant industry argument. The thesis is. that an 
% industry i in a particular country is unable to flourish in a completely 
cempetitive situation because in the short run its costs are higher than 
those of its well-established competitors elsewhere, who are able to 
- secure the economies associated with large scale output, an experienced 
labour force, and an accustomed social environment. Thus, although — 
in the long run the infant industry would be so able to lower its 
costs as to compete with existing rivals, complete free trade means that 
fe is stifled at birth. Temporary protection is, therefore, justified. From 
this discussion it is a short step to the infant country argument, which is 
ex the reason why many liberally minded economists approve the protective 
a tariffs for new industries in under-developed countries. 

' Why, then, should a line of thought applicable to an industry or a 
country not be applied to a region—to a farming district, for example? 
f _ I think it can be. There are parts of the south-west or of Wales or of the 
si Border counties where the depressed conditions of agriculture over 

several decades, coupled with limited alternative occupations, have 
gradually expelled many of the more enterprising souls and where 


— opportunities have lagged behind those elsewhere. 


i 


ra 
aan Vicious Circle 
A vicious circle has been established. Low farm incomes mean 
. -timited education and little contact with more go-ahead farming ~ 
_ districts, which means backward methods, which means unnecessarily 
_ Jow productivity, which takes us back to the beginning—low farm 
- incomes. Add to this the selective migration and lack of alternative 
Me work for the surplus labour which has remained and the root of the 
trouble in many so-called marginal areas becomes clear. They are 
“i capable of economically efficient output in the changed circumstances 
of today, but as yet lack the vitality and flexibility to attain the new 
_ standards. Outside help is necessary. Directed location of industry, as 
er) already noted, has a part to play, expecially in reducing the loss of 
"potential local leaders. In addition, protection, through specially - 
-Girected subsidy, for ten or twenty years is required to replace the 
~~ vicious circle of low income and low productivity with a virtuous 
one of high income and high productivity. 
I can best summarise my argument by reminding you of some of the 
# esplicit or implicit working assumptions of the Jaissez-faife case, 
i ete based on the work of Adam Smith, J. S. Mill, and other 
_ nineteenth-century economists. These were, first, that the problem of 
som and slump could be ignored; secondly, this being the case, that 
decision maker in a business was concerned with getting the 


sh FORE : 


_ because movement in the face of price changes is not without friction. © 


‘uncertainty about the future course of prices. Then the farmer can 


_ the rigours of competition. 


"Afies the Restoration, the old distinction’ between. taxes A, for the 


were particularly favoured), it proved its worth in every emergency until 


is eee question, at Plenst in ‘respect to sere Hove 
most of the assumptions do not hold in the real world, de 


_ plaining is necessary to get the full benefits of a competitive economy. aa 


flows. the main elements of » ee ats big be as ee 
OWS. “on 


‘No Case for Tariffs? f 
Schemes intended to steady the movement of aes prices over. rehore 
periods of time are suggested to remove from farming unnecessary 


behave in the manner assumed in the free trade economics: that is, he ao 
can search out the most profitable use for his resources, m making this 
the sole criterion of his business. The essential point of free trade 


will be met by setting these Support prices at the same level as is thes ip 


expected for comparable imports in years of high economic activity; a a 
in other words, there would be a completely free market except in oe: ae 
time of slump. There is no case for tariffs; only for physical control = 
of imports in depression years, for the support envisaged could not be = 
expected to underwrite the whole world market. ? aaa 

Apart from price policy there are three cases for government action: A 
first, by locating factories in some rural areas to ease the flow of ay 
surplus or potentially surplus labour from farming; second, by oe 
organising without subsidy genuinely economic investment projects > 
extending over whole farming districts because the circumstances == 


surrounding the investment mean it will not be made by individual — 
farmers or by owners of private venture capital; third, by helping with 
temporary | subsidy as the chief method, certain farming areas when 
the result is likely to be a revitalised agriculture po of survivig = 


If there is a reaction against caitt protection for British agriculture, . 2 
it must -be remembered that unrestrained competition has its many 
defects. We should plan through the price system while consciously 


intervening to offset its definite inadequacies. Only in such terms does “st 4 es 
the free iene. case coe eee sense. —Third Programme ; = 


King’s life at the beginning of the reign, and extraordinary taxation voted | 
subsequently for emergencies, was gradually destroyed: a conception of a 
consolidated national. income, ‘part of which the state might appropriate, 
began to develop. This transition depended both on new taxes and on new 
methods of financial administration, subjects which are the basis of They 
English Land Tax in the Eighteenth Century, by W. R. Ward (Oxford, — 
21s.). Experiments in direct taxation culminated in the land tax of 1693, Yee 
which took its final form in 1698, though even in government circles there — 
were always hopes that it would "be dropped when war ended. Dr. Ward ae 
shows how the land-tax administration was built up, and follows its main 
working for the century of its real importance in British history, until the 
American and French wars exposed.the limitation of the existing fiscal 
system, and necessitated the introduction of income tax. Although the land 
‘tax failed to draw equally upon all types of income, and embodied major — 
regional inequalities even upon landed incomes (the west and the nor 


these financial problems of a new magnitude developed. All classes would 
endure heavy taxes as long as the wars provided good value for m 
Blenheim was described as ‘more for the 4s. in the pound than 
they saw ’—but defeat and disaster soon aroused complaints, whilst peace 
brought continuous grumbling. The land tax, indeed the whole future ) 
the tax system, were two of the practical issues in the revival ¢ 
controversy after 1775. ‘ii 

Dr. Ward describes an involved ree difficult subject clear 
account of the external factors which SGected 3 


ectitraes “oF fee p 
direct end indirect taxation aa iced y Beets Aon in 
und conflict loom mee the al 
usually cecuans fuller attention n the normal, Dr. Ward 
the regular sug an ee achievements of the land-tax ; 


_ a ruling passion; still it is rather surprising 
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The Author of “The Golden Bough’ 


GILBERT MURRAY, O.M., 


REMEMBER the shock, the combined shock of interest and 
almost of horror, with which The Golden Bough burst upon 
classical scholars like me when it first appeared in 1890. Of 
course it was not quite our first introduction to anthropology. 

We knew something of Tylor and Andrew Lang and perhaps 
Mannhardt, perhaps even of Robertson Smith’s sacred camel which 
had to be eaten alive before sunrise. But Frazer, for one thing, 
overpowered us with his mass of carefully ordered facts. We had heard 
of ‘the beastly devices of the heathen’ but had not realised their great 
number and variety, had not understood the method which underlay 
their madness. 

Dr. Frazer’s starting point was the curious custom, recorded by 
Vergil and others, as practised in the Grove 
of Diana at Aricia. The grove was ruled by 
a Rex Nemorensis, a ‘ woodland king’ who 
was also a priest. To be properly qualified 
for office he must have been a runaway 
slave, he must have broken off a ‘ golden 
bough’ from a certain tree; he then had a 
right to kill his predecessor, and to reign 
till a properly qualified successor could kill 
him. To us, and to our ancient Roman 
authorities, this had always seemed an in- 
comprehensible local oddity, but as one read 
The Golden Bough, with its unending list 
of parallels and variations, it began to seem 
normal. One began to feel that it was a little 
irregular for any king to die a natural death, 
or, indeed, to presume to go on living after 
he had begun to lose his hair. Frazer made 
us understand that to primitive tribes the 
King is a sacred or divine being, on whose 
life the whole life of his people depends, - 
Consequently he must never be weak or ill 
or senile. At the first sign of such perils he 
must die, and of course not die of illness, 
which would leave him progressively en- 
feebled. He must have a smart, sudden end, 
when in good health, so that his soul, which 
is the soul of the whole tribe, can pass on to 
his successor in its full perfection. It is often 
safer to execute him regularly at the end of 
some fixed period, short or long. 

Vanity is no doubt in all sons of Adam 


how little primitive men seem to fear death 

if it can be combined with some temporary glory. There is quite a com- 
petition for the place of king even when it involves being sacrificed at 
the end of the year. Nay, the mere glory of being publicly sacrificed has 
an attraction, without any kingship. People are also surprisingly con- 
scientious. In Fiji and some other places conscientious chiefs were apt 
to commit suicide as soon as they felt the approach of age. More 
usually the kings simply obeyed the priests and submitted to be killed 
at the duly appointed time. Just once or twice a particularly strong- 
minded king has rebelled. Diodorus tells how a certain Ergamenes, 
king of Ethiopia in the time of Ptolemy II, received a message from 
the priests telling him his time was come; the oracle had spoken. Now 
Ergamenes had had a Greek education and had no respect for this 
sort of barbarian nonsense. He set off to the Golden Temple as 
directed, but he took with him a body of soldiers and made an end 
of the priests. A certain African king, too, Quiteva of Sofala, in the 
‘seventeenth century boldly announced to his people that he had indeed 
lost a front tooth, but he felt as well as ever and was resolved on 
living and reigning as long as he could. . 

_ These were revolutionaries. Social tradition was against them. This 


a taboo king, with his variegated history, was, I think, Frazer’s most 


Sir James Frazer (1854-1941) 


on Sir James George Frazer 


striking contribution to our knowledge of primeval or undeveloped man. 

Kings were often provided with substitute kings, who could either 
be sacrificed in their place, or, in many striking cases, do all the 
practical duties from which the king was debarred by reason of his 
extreme and dangerous sanctity. The Mikado, as is well known, was 
charged with a very special holiness. He must not ever see the sun 
or touch the earth. He must not cut his hair, his beard, or his nails. 
The necessary trimming and cleaning was done surreptitiously when 
he was asleep. In ancient times he had to sit every morning for some 
hours moveless upon his throne like a statue. If he moved his head, or 
arms, or if he allowed his eyes to wander, no one knows what awful 
consequences were likely to ensue. Clearly there had to be a substitute 
to carry on the real business of the empire. 
There was a similar. arrangement for the 
sacred king of Korea. 

The substitute sacrifices are curious. In 
the gravest emergencies the best thing was 
for the king to sacrifice himself, as Codrus, 
the legendary king of Athens, did. If the 
king felt that his life was necessary for the 
good of the state, or if for any reason he 
preferred not to die, any bearer of the royal 
blood would serve as well. The king of 
Moab gave his son as a burnt offering on 
the city wall (II Kings, iii, 26). Erechtheus 
preferred giving his daughters. In less ex- 
treme need, of course, you need not pay 
such a costly sacrifice; you could buy a 
cheaper substitute. But if he was not of the 
true royal blood, could you be sure that it 
would work? When the Carthaginians in 
actual historical times were defeated by 
Agathocles, their conscience felt it must be 
because they had fallen into the loose habit 
of buying common children and training 
them as victims. Their repentance was pas- 
sionate. They sacrificed 200 children of the 
noblest families, and—such was the general 
emotion—300 others voluntarily offered 
themselves. 

Primitive men, however stiff in their 
opinions, are not exact thinkers; least of all 
in their highly emotional rituals, which 
every worshipper could interpret as he 
chose. It was often difficult to say whether a 
particular man or beast was sacrificed as 
representing the divine king, or as the unclean pharmakos, or scapegoat, 
who must be cast out with all the tribe’s pollutions upon its back, or 
again as the Old Year king who is regularly cast out to make room for 
the New Year king. The mid-European ceremonies of ‘ Carrying out 
Death’ and of ‘ Burying the Carnival’ on Ash Wednesday are still 
practised, or were in 1890. Sometimes a figure called The Old Woman 
is sawn in two; sometimes however it is not an anonymous ‘ old woman’. 
It is a person covered with pollution who has deserved such treatment by 
his wickedness. A person whom I once saw sawn in two in Perugia, on 
or about November 5, seemed to an English eye to be obviously Guy 
Fawkes, but those who knew told me it was really Judas Iscariot. 
Another competitor was Martin Luther. 

Another of Frazer’s great services was his general clearing up of 
the vegetation daemons, such as Attis, Adonis, Osiris, Dionysus. This 
spirit, like many others, is what the Greeks called wodvevypos ; Many- 
named. He is known by many names. But he had certain characteristics 
which remain constant. He is always the son of Sky and Earth, son 
of a God and a mortal princess, he has a death and a resurrection, 
and he is a Saviour, bringing with him a new kingdom. Much more 
has been worked out in detail about these Eniautot Daimones since 


1ey were ope dasiad as Sun Gods. The pares was pi since 
the sun in the sky and the vegetation on the earth go through much 
‘the same process of waxing and waning, or so-called death and resur- 
- rection, in the same yearly periods. It did not make much difference 
~ which particular form of vegetable or animal life a god had for his 
. etic charge, wheat, flax, pine tree or vine, kid, fawn, goat or even 
- bull: The most important food- stuffs are of course best provided with 

_ patrons. Wheat has its Corn Mothers, like Demeter and Isis, and also 
Resecally belongs to Osiris, whose image is sometimes constructed of 
‘ears of wheat, and whose body is torn to fragments and scattered over 
: the fields like seed to be magically collected again by Isis for the 
€ live harvest. Then the pine-tree, though not much use for food, has a 
PS 
i 


‘magical life of its own. It remains green and living when the rest of 
the earth dies. Clearly Osiris is in it. In one ritual the heart of a pine 
is cut out and a small image of Osiris placed inside. Attis also is the 
_ life of the pine. The boar who killed him always made a point of doing 


at the end of the year image and tree were burnt together. 


; The God in the Vine _ 

_. Another plant which obviously had a god of some sort inside it was 
‘the vine. It is sometimes hard for us, to whom drunkenness is one of the 
commonest and vulgarest of the vices, to realise ‘how the sight or the 

» experience of intoxication must have impressed primitive man. It was 
like magic; there was evidently a god in the wine, a god who could 

r make you happier, braver, stronger, could lull you to sleep, make you 

not yourself, and, if things went wrong, do you the most terrible 

z Beriitec, Dionysus became a much greater god than the rest of this 

group since in another aspect he was as his name implies, Dios-Nysus, 

- Zeus Young, the Young Zeus who regularly every year succeeds to the 


‘throne of the Old Zeus. But most divine beings have a strain of the 
¥ Vegetation spirit somewhere. And some of the vegetation gods are little 
es "more than the cry of a ritual lamentation personified. Adonis is un- 
 disguisedly an Oriental cry ‘ Adoni! ’, ‘My Lord! ’; and Linos seems 
probably taken from an Oriental cry “Ai-lenu! ’, ae Alas for us! ’, which 
if aoa taken for the Greek lament ‘ Ai Linou! ’, ‘ ‘Alas for the flax! *~ 
_ But whatever name primitive man might give to these personifica- 
at Eticng of his longing, the next year’s harvest was the thing that mattered 
_ most. to him, and it was emphatically a thing partly in his power but 
partly beyond. He could plough the field, and sow the seed and water 


pen: he could not be sure of the fitful tempers of the powers 


tf - human religion was much more concerned with man’s permanent 
a needs of food and drink than with anything like sunshine and scenery, 
_ more even than with the great terrors that were only occasional, like 
F volcanoes and tidal waves and earthquakes. These produced special 


outbreaks of religious emotion. But the food problem men had always 


with them. Even Poseidon, the Earth-Shaker, had for. his chief weapon 
& a trident for catching fish: the provision of fish was, so to speak, his 


~ real daily work. When he made earthquakes he was angry and on- 


strike. Even the thunderbolt of Zeus, terrible as it was, was largely 
_ valued for the supposed fertilising power of the spring thunderstorm. 

om Another of Frazer’s great contributions was his analysis of the soul. 

teTo primitive man, if an animal lives and moves, it can only be because 
there i is a soul or life inside which moves it. In the animal it is a little 
o: animal, in a man it is a little man. When he sleeps it means that the 
_ soul has gone out of him; when he dies, it has gone for ever, Most 
of the taboos and prohibitions which play such a large part in the 
_ Organisation of primitive society are rules for preventing the escape 
of the soul, or ensuring at any rate its safe return. It escapes, of course, 
_ through the normal apertures of the body, especially the mouth and nose.. 


; Nae also escape through a wound. It is not always a little man. - 


\ igrdins af rice. me 
% When it is away in Bi it is exposed to many dangers. It may. have 
a fight with another soul, which always makes the man’s bones sore. 
an. | the morning. Ghosts, demons, and sorcerers are also on the look 
uit for i it and must be guarded against..Also, of course, the poor thing 

a) - sometimes be unable to find its way home. There are- many 
vices for detaining it, catching it, restoring it, or, at the very worst, 
fo > getting from somewhere else another soul to put in the place of 
t which is lost. The vulnerability of the soul is immensely increased 
by ne may: of becoming identified with a man’s shadow, his reflection 


so under a pine tree; his image was fastened to a dead pine tree and - 


t and perform the necessary rituals, but there remained a terrible 


not valueless.—T hird Programme : . + w 


‘not quite * dentified 7 at ‘gis te 


that is cast out, hair, nail parings, spi 

even with a piece of his intimate property. These things we: 
tected by taboos; and a more special protection was sometimes c 
by which a man deliberately located his soul in some unsus} 
inaccessible place—a plan which, in the stories, invariably 1 
otherwise there would be no story. > Sig 


years after the spielen of The Golde Bough, Eee 
his discussion, Psyche’s Task. One. opened | the book expecting to rea iz 
about the ordeals of the soul involved in the great legend of Eros and ge i 
Psyche. But it was really quite another Psyche of whom Frazer was a 
thinking. It was our own soul and its proper attitude towards this mass 
of primitive religion, magic, terror, devotion, and cruelty which | he has ee 
described in The Golden Bough, and which he here sums up as? sen 

‘ superstition ’. He puts superstition in the dock; he tries the prisoner; © 
he says all he can think of for the defence, and then without hearing 
any speech for the prosecution unhesitatingly condemns him to death. 
The defence makes some good points. It shows how our sense of loyalty — oe 
and our hatred of treason are descended from the old- worship of ‘the. 
divine king; how our sense of property and our scruples in that wide — a 


_ field of honesty and dishonesty are just survivals of primitive raboo, =-5 


There are other ways in which the prisoner can plead that his follies 
have, i in fact, had useful results; nevertheless Dr. Frazer has no hesita- 
tion in condemning him to death. Superstition must be exterminated. 
It is a sweeping decision. Few people even now are capable of = 
conducting their lives with no superstition at all. The savage condemned 


various actions on the ground that some particular god or spirit was 

‘made angry by them. Do we entirely abstain from that feeling? Are Bee 
we not influenced by some unspoken taboo when we flame with anger ce 
against some action that we call ‘caddish’ or ‘contemptible’ or  — 


‘horrible’? Most of all perhaps in the wide sphere of sex, where problems me 
are still proverbially difficult, the savage always shows an intense though ae 


muddled sensitiveness which often led to cruelties. We condemn the — ae 
-cruelties, but we certainly still share much of the sensitiveness, and, os at 


except for a very few excessively advanced thinkers, should be exceed- Be. 


ingly sorry to lose it. Conscious reason has its limits. And it may be 
wiser to admit that in many regions of life there is in man’s nature oe 
a dumb, non-rational sensitiveness which feels its way further and ° oi 
faster than conscious reason can. We do revere chastity, we revere ee 

iS 


piety, or at least are offended by the lack of them. We feel that _ 
various subjects are taboo and better not mentioned. Reason is great. * * 


_ As the old Greek philosopher says, Nods BaoAeds: reason is our 
true king. But the old pre-rational feeling of taboo is not dead and (ole g, 


oe 


Publishers, editors, and Neokéellers were ‘among those present at a dinnsia a 2a 
held at Cutlers’ Hall, London, last Monday to celebrate Sir Stanley — ay > 
Unwin’s fifty years in the book trade. Sir Stanley’s health was proposed _ <a 
by Mr. Ralph Hodder-Williams, President of the Publishers Association, — 
and he was later presented with a specially bound copy of his book, The me 
Council about Publishing, 1 Sir Ronald Adam, Soi of the British 
un: 


On city like war-grave candle-tended, aghts |. ° See 
Of innocents massacred, dust, the bull-priest dead. Sete 
I cannot claim this glory: cruelty, pain 

_ Prance through the’sunset preaching genicide. a. Ny arid 
We, without gods, have failed to be humane > (is 
And skies with torture boast, free, satisfied. — : 

There Was a Cross, a tree of triumph, | foweedaa os 
‘With pain’s defeat, or once it seemed, which s chon E 


. By what? Mor ease BX Es 
seat cneta nepal 


- “The ‘Lost ‘Tsland- State’ of Atlantis ee 


“ . in <= : ; _ 
i ise yrs = att Ee iy. : ; S 
ones ee ; By JOHN BRADFORD. ae 
* = “¥ 
=: oe © ~ SUPPOSE people in every age are credulous in their own way. alleged to have been. Plato deliberately made life in Atlantis recognis-_ 
a Just now, it is outer space and weird objects in the sky that are able to his contemporaries, just as medieval painters clothed Biblical 
+= common topics of speculation. But the idea of lost lands, cities, figures in the dress of their own contemporary fashion. The details of 


- ee and pcre = eer. eae a oklgns sess aon, The ae the 


Praca. Deep, about an imaginary ‘search fee ieee under the sea, 

_ than have read the first written description of the place by the Greek 

- philosopher Plato, composed just before 350 B.c. But we must start 

-_ with Plato’s account, so as to understand the later embroideries on it. 

e : Even so, and if we take him literally, the story comes to us only at 

third or fourth hand. But~ there is good reason to believe that he 
intended it as a parable. 

Plato naturally gives the tale a pepecniue parentage, but sets it well 
back i in the past. He said it was told some sixty years before, at the 
house of Socrates in Athens, by a certain a who claimed that it 
had been handed down in his 


: family from Solon the Wise, |* 

___-_—-150 years earlier still. 

For what it is worth, here 
i 2 

‘gg sh =, ‘is the story: Solon visited 
— _ the priests of the Egyptian. 


priests told Solon that the. 
Greeks had still much to 
Bs. tearn: about their own history, 
; te and they trumped his efforts 
by a spectacular tale 
_ which had the added merit 
of glorifying Athens as the 
saviour of the world. Some 
9,000 years ago, said the 
, priests, there was a powerful F 
____ island-state outside the Pillars | 
of Hercules (the Straits of 
_ Gibraltar, as we say today), 
on the edge of the Ocean— 
an ordinary classical figure of 
speech for ‘dim distance’. 
This island, they said, was 
larger than Libya and Asia ae modern North Africa and Middle East), 
__and other islands were reached from it. Its armies invaded the Atlantic 
coasts of Europe and Africa, but Athens, though deserted by her allies, 
_ finally defeated them. Afterwards, however, there were violent earth- 
_ quakes and floods, and in a single terrible day and night the island of 
Atlantis sank beneath the waves. Thick mud still made the sea 
_ impassable there. ~ 
In the second part of Plato’s account, imagination is given full play. 
In the middle of the chief island lay a fertile plain ringed by mountains. 
__ There were palaces, temples, bridges, and ships. Buildings were adorned 
z with silver, gold, and ivory. To add to the excitement, there was a 
x _ mysterious, precious substance called ‘ orichalcum’ on which the laws 
ere written. Everything was efficiently planned. Absolute power was 
rested in ten kings, and there was a huge army of javelin men and 
arioteers. But these people, descended from gods, and once virtuous 
d happy, became eeenern tes and the mighty god Zeus decided to 
em them. 
Plato left the story ‘unfinished, but he. had made his point. The 
isaster to Atlantis showed how a luxurious ‘ Great Power’ could be 


. ~ temple of Sais. Like learned 
eo: 7 : antiquarians, they. exchanged 
oe stories of the past. The 


1ing from Solon. Students of Plato believe he created it to play its 
art in the context of the ‘aie eames he was unfolding. But did Plato 


ing: to Sina goick two aspects be the question, first dealing with 
life in Atlantis and: then saying pete of where it is 


The island of Atlantis as depicted in Mundus Subterraneus, by Athanasius Kircher (1644), In the 
from the description by Plato 


_faithfuls ’ 


defeated by a small Greek state. There are grave doubts about the tale 


the number of chariots, temples, and so forth would have seemed 
reasonable to the Greeks’ notion of the past. But though they were 
nearer in time to prehistory, we today ‘have a much wider knowledge 
of prehistory than they. And the more Plato piles on the details to 
convince, the more certainly do we know today that they were created 
for effect. The sort of life in Atlantis that Plato described was a 


- complete impossibility either at the suggested date of about 10,000 B.c., 


or for 6,000 years afterwards. All archaeologists agree that throughout. 
that. time southern Europe and North Africa were in a Mesolithic, 
“Middle Stone Age’, culture, peopled by primitive hunters and fishers 
using simple stone tools, which survive in thousands. Cities, canals, and 


golden statues were as far beyond their technical abilities as they are 


peyoud those of an oem tribesman in Australia today. The life 
depicted in Atlantis is com-~ 
plete myth and fiction. So, 
if you think of deep-sea 
trawling off north-west Africa 
you may land a Chascanop- 
_setta lugubris, a rare and sad- 
looking fish, but there will be 
no gold statues! 

In later times the Atlante 
story did not develop, until 
the discovery of America 
set curious tongues wag- 
ging again. In 1675 a Swede 
named Rudbeck claimed that 
Atlantis had been in Sweden, 
and since then it has been 
traced to many countries, in- 
cluding a legendary kingdom 
of Mu in Central America 
and a lost land off the coast 
of Tunisia; it has even been 
linked with the destruction of 
the Palace of Minos at Knos- 

. sos in Crete, about 1450 B.c. 
Victorian days, 
when the idea of the spread 
of human races and inventions from a single source was so popular, 
there was a small boom in speculations about the Atlantis story. The 
most remarkable book was Atlantis: the Antediluvian World by Ignatius 
Donnelly, a‘member of the United States Congress. He followed this 
up with a still stranger work entitled Ragnarok, or the Age of Fire and 
Gravel, which claimed that a comet hit the earth in the remote past 
and had caused most of its land and sea masses; and then he capped 
this with The Great Cryptogram, or Francis Bacon’s Cipher in the So- 
called Shakespeare Plays. That will give you an idea of his interests. 
His book on Atlantis was a hotch-potch collection of facts and fancies 
from all over the world, for he believed that the destruction of Atlantis 
was part of a world-wide catastrophe, and lavish parallels were drawn 
between ancient peoples on both sides of the Atlantic, All the ‘ old 
of antiquarianism were trotted out: stone circles, pyramids, 
mummification; and sun-worship—all to be spread eastwards and west- 
wards by refugees from Atlantis. Alas for such misplaced ingenuity! 
It is a dangerous delusion that prehistory can be easily unravelled by 
anyone, and requires no technical training. Imagine, as a comparison, 
what would happen if you asked a lawyer to assemble an atomic 
cyclotron. He would probably emerge with something resembling a giant — 
coffee-grinder, and plenty of parts left over! In passing, I may also 
mention a serious book, written in 1909, which purported to give a full 
account of daily life in Atlantis-as obtained by clairvoyance, a super- 
physical effort of memory. According to this, the upper classes in 
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Atlantis had their — conveyances, like Victorian ‘ carriage folk’, 


ent peiposds ae 
w I shall turn to the second ‘aaiit’ is these a ane Saale 
. for Atlantis? When we consider the existence of islands and 
nds that are now below sea-level, we are dealing with problems. 

ich have rational and straightforward explanations. In remote 
geological ages long before man, and continuing to the present day, the 
level of dry land relative to the sea has undergone a whole series of 


oe ing that almost all peoples (even the Eskimos) possess a number of | 
epics or legends of floods. It is pointless to try to link them all together 
Ly as a memory of a world catastrophe, as they have entirely different dates 
and causes. Some have even tried to link the destruction of Atlantis 
with the flood-story in the Bible, but we now know that the biblical. 
flood was a relatively local affair. The Hebrew legend was based on a 
true story that was recast later. It originated in a historical event in 
‘ _ Mesopotamia, and in the soil of Ur. one.can see the silt from the 
_ Euphrates piled high above the ruins of the pre-flood town. And ail 
i _ this, of course, was thousands of years after the supposed date of 
Adlantis. 

Those who try to take the Atlantis story literally have pointed out 
that volcanic eruptions have wrecked many small islands in the past, 
and that there is plenty of evidence of eruptions from countries border- 
‘ ing the Atlantic, including the Canary Islands off north-west Africa. 
_ The islands of the Azores, in mid-Atlantic, seem their present favourite 
location for Atlantis, but even they admit that a volcanic eruption could 
- not destroy a big island-continent. Small islands can, and do, still 
_. appear and disappear in the central Pacific, through volcanic action, and 
aR these archipelagos there has been claimed a kind of rival to 
Atlantis, called Lemuria. But these are only small losses of land here 
P and there. Still, there are good grounds for belief that, early in the 


of slightly elevated land in the central Pacific did become covered by 
qunceatl partly by subsidence and partly by an actual rise of sea-level. 
«Bur this happened long, long before Man appeared. 

Similarly, in the Atlantic, the Azores islands, which are the peaks 
buf a submarine ridge that runs down the centre of the Atlantic floor, 
_ may be the visible remains of a land area which foundered about the 
oe 


RNOLD ‘BENNETT, in one of his novels, gives a picture of 
a woman’s attachment to her idea of a home. ‘The Card’ 
had inveigled his mother from the squalid house in the back 


nee an eminently residential neighbourhood. But as soon as he married, 
back went his mother to a replica of the house in which she had anade 
her home on marriage. 

It is perfectly understandable. Of the human pair the woman is the 
ee aioe The home she lived in as a child and the home she has 


of holies where she may practise her supreme gift: the cultivation of 
- personal relations. You saw this illustrated in the war. Men and women 
_ had to leave their homes and go elsewhere. It was the woman who 

_ suffered more. So long as the man had shelter, warmth, and food he was 


_ from the home she had made for herse!f and family. 

is Conservatism of the woman gets in the way of her making her 
jome a more gracious place in which to live. She makes it a castle 
painst Change. Fashions of internal decoration may have changed a 
The aspidistra has given way to the cactus and the upright piano 
radiogram. Pictures and ornaments are fewer, but otherwise little 
hanged. 


y to adopt in an old house. For example, fly screens: if I were 
fi ¢ ‘fly screens against flies and those horrible large moths—yellow 


drastic changes in every part of the world. Therefore it is not surpris- 


_ far-distant period known to geologists as the Tertiary, a large area ~ 


“The. begee e S Castle” - | 4 


By V. H. MOTTRAM | eas ‘ bees cake < S ise < eae 
_ street of the Five Towns to a streamlined, labour-saving home 


_ made for her young and herself have become a sacred symbol, a holy | 


_ satisfied. But the woman felt it to be a deadly insult to her to be parted’ 


vant to put forward a number of suggestions for making the Eng- 
ome a more gracious background to living. No single one is new 
1al; none high-falutin’ or unpractical. True, some of them would. 


is full of ernest SF Serifabie changes in lan 
established natural causes. 

For example, there are many scientific proofs tha ter tl 
‘the last Ice Age the sea level in western Europe was rising gr. 
as the ice-caps melted and receded. In this period, between 10,00 
5,000 B.c., the Straits of Dover were opened, and salt water frot 
nig te North Sea also flowed into the See! and bes ae 


tion with fraces. of cata! forests. “This docs not mean ea the =~ 
people were drowned, but that the sea. ‘Alpines! covered those camp 
sites on the shores. wey. 
Of course, the tendency of ‘the sea to encroach on ite land continued 
‘to be important to a much later date. For example, the maximum sea- — 
level in the Cambridge fens was not reached until about ‘the’ year ; 
‘nought’ B.c./A.D. All this gives a respectable background of facts — 
to the legends of Lyonesse—the submerged land off the Cornish coast 
and even perhaps to the lost town of Ys, off Brittany, and to the — . 
* green island’ of Asmaide which figures in folk-tales from Gibraltar to 
the Hebrides. A hundred years ago Asmaide was still marked on English — oa 
charts as a rock north of the Azores. But none of these has any direct —— 
‘connection with the Atlantis story. This continued nibbling at the coast Se 
might, here and there, produce a sudden local inundation during storms, — 
but that can happen sotay 98d there i is no need to best Adantean * 
catastrophes. — 


There was, in fact,. not one each aabhcreiree in “prehistory Pe ser 
thousands; not one Atlantis but. many small Atlantises: and it is. hopeless ae 
to try to identify this story with any particular one of them. There is 5, Oe 
no longer need for any special concern about Atlantis. If you want ny Re. 
a real marine drama in human prehistory, it is best to stick toareal a 


event like the opening ‘of the Straits of Dover—that is, if you do not — 
mind a cranes with 1,000 bynes or so between he: acts! —Home Service Et - 


house open. fetes nails not aerate 28 I fear oar: I must : put. up 
the tna sal in ANMER, though it does. enrage me. when I have to 


could fave my fly screens at little extra cost. ‘Similarly with cen ral 
heating, double windows, and extra electric wiring. Create a demand 
and the cost will come down. ee my in Canada aad ai United 


I put ers sae ee on ma wend ‘live’. an would ‘not es tin 
ate off paper plates, drank from paper cups, chose prefabrica 
phic the stores in pares bpigete. < after se meal: ‘stuffed these-p 
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she said, and darkness was on the face of the Victorian 
drawing-room. We must escape from this inherited passion 
for darkness. It may safely be said that our homes rarely 
have either enough daylight, enough general artificial light, or 
sufficient points for local light. The cost of knocking windows 
in the walls of old houses is by no means great, as my 
wife and I have experienced, whereas’ good window space { 
hardly affects the cost in a new house. Daylight is a_ 
boon to work by; things appear in their natural colours; 
shadows are not sharp. Daylight sterilises. Electric light bills 
are saved. 

Of artificial light there can rarely be too much. For general 
lighting there can be little doubt what is the best. For forty 
years or more internal decorators have known the value of 
indirect lighting, and now that the fluorescent lamp has been 
not only invented but accepted, it is the lighting of choice. 
I urge the housewife to scrap that central light in the ceiling 
and put fluorescent tubes in the cornices, picture rail, or on 
top of the bureaus in their homes. They consume less elec- 
tricity, the installation cost is not great, and they give a 
pleasant shadowless light. The only drawbacks that I know 
are that they make the tea in a cup of tea look horrid, and, 
when old, they are apt to upset the wireless on some wave- 
lengths. In addition to general lighting, I suggest at least one 
point per member of the family in the living-room. This is 
not extravagant. My wife and I have doubled the lighting 


points in the two houses we have lived in, and even that, we feel, is a 
minimum. It costs much less to put in lighting in a new house than in 
one already built. 

Power points? In any house of the future, they should be unnecessary 
except in the kitchen and the boys’ workshop. Remember what I said 
about the modern laboratory. There, hot water, electricity, and suction 
are laid on to every bench. Why not suction in the home? In a new 
house it could easily be laid on to each room and one could get rid 
of the minatory howl of that frightful piece of machinery, the. vacuum 
cleaner. About hot and cold water in bedrooms: that plan, after forty 
years’ opposition, has made its way into the Englishwoman’s castle. 
Today it seems to me a mistake. In these days of three programmes on 
the radio, plus television, when there may easily be a clash between 
members of the family about what should be on, or between homework 
and the programmes, I would make in any new house I was contemplat- 
ing each bedroom really a bed-sitting-room. I should borrow the forty 
years’ old plan of Queen Elizabeth’s College and arrange small dressing 
cubicles, each with hot and cold water, near the bathroom, thus adding 
to the amenity of the bed-sitting-room and cutting down the cost of 
plumbing. 

The main problem is to keep the Englishwoman’s castle warm in 
winter and cool in summer. Our climate has not made us face this prob- 
lem. It is too mild. Except for a few days in winter when it is 
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A late Victorian drawing-room, made dark, in spite of its large 

windows, by theavy-curtains, Left:- a modern living-room with 
fluorescent pelmet lighting 


paralysingly cold everywhere unless one is in bed with an 
electric blanket, and a few days in summer when the only 
cool place is among the dust-bins in the backyard, we do not 
suffer in England from extremes of temperature. For at least 
six months of the year we warm our houses by fires or electric 
heaters and we waste anything up to ninety per cent. of that 
heat. For a few days in summer we want to prevent outside 
heat from getting indoors. 

The scientist, presented with a similar problerfi, uses the 
principle of the Dewar flask, the sort of flask you use on a 
picnic. Dewar flasks have double walls and between these 
walls a vacuum. For years, even before the invention of the 
Dewar flask, the principle has been applied by architects, but, 
of course, without the vacuum. Cavity walls were something 
of a luxury in 1900; today they are a sine qua non for every 
new house. Once it was the custom to put the chimneys on 
the outside walls of a house. They are in mine. Jerry-builders 
liked this plan, for it held their structures together. This plan 
heats the surrounding country, and with fuel costing what it 
does, this is lunacy. All sane architects put the chimneys 
centrally in the house. But not all architects keep the cistern 
out of the loft, to the joy of plumbers. In the future the loft 
above the bedrooms will be colder still in winter, for any wise person 
will insulate his bedroom ceilings with slag wool or similar material to 
keep warmth in the house. 

But how is the home to be heated? In the past the Englishwoman’s 
castle has not had warmth, but only samples of temperatures. In winter 
around the living-room fire, it is warm to the toes, if not to our backs. 
The dining-room, with the heat switched on during meals, strikes a 
chill. The passages and stairways give us goose flesh. The bathroom 
and lavatory refrigerate us. On retiring to bed we don iced pyjamas 
and slip between sheets cold as the marble slabs of a mortuary, and 
shudderingly hope that insensibility will ere long overtake us. This 
may put our body’s warmth-regulating mechanism through its drill, but 
I cannot believe such P.T. is good for the soul. 

The logic of it is central heating. Most modern architects, even in 
their designs for a three-bedroom house, include some form of central 
heating. The great objection is that it does away with the open fire. 
But I know centrally heated Canadian homes which retain an open fire 
in the living-room, for the joy of it. It is good to watch; it forms a 
focus for family life; its radiant heat is pleasanter than convected heat; 
it speaks to something archaic in the soul of man. Let us keep it by all 
means, for we are all fire worshippers. 

I have pleaded earlier for larger windows. I admit they let out heat 
in winter and let it in in summer. Moreover they have to be cleaned. 


_ windows with two parallel 


Architects 


18 . 
Why not cavity windows— 


sheets of plain glass? They 
are common enough in Scan- 
dinavia. Why not here? 
speak in their 
favour. A further refinement, 
doubtless costly till architects 
get down to it, would be to 
create a vacuum between the 
two sheets of glass. It has 
been done and with astonish- 
ing results. 

And finally I plead with 
women to consider the sun- 
room—a room in the house 
with most of its walls glass. 
I speak with long experience, 
for a builder from a nearby 
village presented us with the 
idea and the actual fact of a 
sun-room. It was originally 
intended to have been a 
passageway, but the builder 
said: ‘ Why not expand it and glaze it? ’ And so it was done. The cost 
was not outrageous. Though it has but sketchy central heating, much of 
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Mr. Mottram’s house with its suri-room 
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our daily life is spent in the 
sun-room, even in the depth 
of winter—breakfast, lunch, 
after-lunch siesta, writing 
and sewing, and even a little 
mild gardening. Were I an 
architect, no house that I de- 
signed would be without a 
sun-room. I note with sorrow 
that none of the houses which 
received awards or mention 
in that competition had a 
sun-room. 

I am addressing these sug- 
gestions, none of which is out 
of the way or unpractical, to 
the British woman in the 
house, who is, after all, the 
arbiter of what constitutes a 
home. Do you, the women of 
Britain, want to stay in the 
back streets of the Five 
Towns; are you satisfied with 
‘The Card’s’ mother’s men- 
tality, or are you willing to accept the gifts the architects offer you, 
of warmth, of sunlight, and a gracious background to living? 
—Home Service 


‘The Changing Law’ 


C. J. HAMSON on the book by Lord Justice Denning 


RD JUSTICE DENNING holds a special position in the 
esteem of English lawyers. For many he embodies whatever 
there may be in the law of any power of progress; for others 

% he is simply the enfant terrible of the Bench today. I think 
that he enjoys both his reputations, and that in part at least both 
are deserved. He certainly was young, by the standards of the Bench, 
when he was appointed a Judge of the High Court in 1944—indeed he 
was a mere forty-five; and his elders since then have found occasion 
to remind him forcibly enough of the proposition that we are none of 
us infallible, not even the most junior: a remark attributed to a former 
Master of my college though its first true author is no doubt lost in the 
mists of time. 

Most of us believe that the Lord Justice has better titles to our 
attention than the temerity of youth, of rather comparative youth let it 
be said. He is, for example, academically the most learned of our 
present bench: as a former editor of Smith’s Leading Cases he has a 
knowledge which is both curious and extensive. Indeed Lord Justice 
Denning has an uncommon regard for the academic study of the law; 
he has said, and it is evidence of his perspicacity, that the best hope of 
that reform which our law so much needs i is ‘to be found in the new 
spirit which is alive in our universities ’. Clearly he is a person of sense 
and of consequence; and I so much feel that, that I tend to forget the 
Lord Justice in the man and to refer to him as Denning. What is more 
important, men much younger than myself, and my pupils particularly, 
are greatly attracted by his ideas; they read his judgments with pleasure 
and even with passion : to such an extent that I am sometimes provoked 
to refer to him as ‘ that man Denning’: when, for example, a pupil of 
mine has read and been persuaded by some judgment of his from the 


_ conclusion of which I dissent, and I have to spend an inordinate amount 


of time showing how and why that conclusion is, as I think, mistaken— 
a task which it is not always as easy to discharge as the sound lawyer 
may suppose it to be. 

May I, therefore, first commend to you upon that score the essays and 


addresses which have recently been published by Sir Alfred Denning 


under the title of The Changing Law*—upon the score that they are 
interesting in themselves and that they are attractive. They are written 
in a most refreshingly simple style (surely exceptional in a legal writer) 
and with an engaging candour: a candour which I find both disarming 


and at the same time highly provocative, but which I am sure is a 
+ See Holdsworth, “dette of English Law, Vol. 13, , Page 43g 


* Stevens. 10s. 


positive and most commendable virtue. Here is a man with a wide range 
of knowledge and a great fund of experience speaking, directly and 
clearly and above all with a manifest and most moving sincerity, about 
matters of a high importance; matters which are usually considered so 
technical as to be the concern of a very limited class but which he treats 
in such a way that any normally literate person can read and understand, 
if not the whole question in issue, at any rate the point which the writer 
is making. In these essays Denning has addressed himself—and very 
successfully: a second impression has already appeared—to a wide 
public. It would be a pity if that public did not avail itself even more 
fully of what is a quite singular opportunity. 

The first and last of the essays are upon general topics: ‘ The 
Spirit of the Constitution’ and ‘The Influence of Religion’. Upon 
them I have this general comment only to make—that it is a long time 
since an English judge has spoken in the terms which Denning uses. 
These terms have an ancient and admirable ancestry, and in my opinion 
they are both good in themselves and highly appropriate to our times. 
But they are unusual—regrettably so, as I think. 

The English judge, to his very great credit, has long been distin- 
guished for his stable and constant will to give to each man his right— 
jus suum cuique tribuendi—which was Ulpian’s definition of justice. 
But the man’s right itself is, by the normal English judge, regarded as 
something already fixed and defined, something extra-judicially already 
settled by the law, something for which the judge as judge is not respon~ 
sible. It is his business to find this thing—not create it—and when found — bo) 
to award it. The judge may exceptionally make it clear enough thatin 
his personal opinion the thing so found and awarded was odd and Jn 
highly incongruous; as Mr. Justice Maule} did spectacularly at the = ay 
Warwick Assizes over 100 years ago: when to a labourer convicted of _ 
bigamy he explained in detail the elaborate and expensive process by — 
which a private act of parliament of divorce could then be 


and grievous, imprisonment for the whole duration — a day. ise 

But I doubt that even Mr. Justice Maule would have Pit oe ee 
pertain to his office to do other than make the incongruous award. That 
a judge might or should as judge be responsible for the justice of 
law itself which as judge he edtoininea ii wenlgt 


ae 


garded by the normal English judge as heretical and subversive, as 


comfortable to think of oneself, if one can, as the mere minister or 
instrument of an impersonal force for which one is not oneself personally 


responsible. 

Heaven forbid that I should be taken to suggest that the English 
judge thas consciously any commerce with jurisprudence or meta- 
physical speculation; but it may be observed that, instinctively perhaps, 
he is apt to subscribe more completely than is appreciated to a 
particular doctrine of jurisprudence—that of legal positivism—which 
-as a doctrine seems to me intellectually most questionable. It looks as 
if Denning begins to have some doubts about this doctrine; he uses 
language which does not fit well with it. He appears to suspect not 
only that there may be a contrast between law and justice—that has 
occurred to others—but that it may not be the sufficient discharge of 


5 the office of a judge merely to declare a legal right as something 
immutably existent and to award it irrespective of its appropriateness. 
e He seems to me to suggest that possibly the judge and even the House 


of Lords may have a duty in respect of the law which they administer; 
that it may be their business not so much to find it as to fashion it, to 
| develop it and even to change it; that perhaps they may be in some 
me. di ible for the appropriateness of their decrees, for the 
i. justice, that is, of the law itself. 


Title as Challenge 


This is a notion today plainly heretical; but I do believe that 
Denning has a sense of responsibility in respect of the law itself, or 
rather that he thinks that there is upon the judiciary collectively a 
collective responsibility for it. The title he gives to his addresses, 
The Changing Law, is offered as a challenge: he asserts not merely 
that the law should change but that it has changed and is changing. 
His three other essays, ‘ The Rule of Law in the Welfare State’, ‘ The 
Changing Civil Law’, and ‘ The Rights of Women’, are highly docu- 
mented and extremely stimulating accounts of the manner in which, in 
these fields, the law recently has changed and is now changing—many 
of the cases cited are taken from the nineteen-fifties—and that, too, 
by force more of judicial decision than of parliamentary intervention. 

~ The burden of his argument, as I read it, is that since, willy-nilly, the 
judges do change the law, they should consciously assume the duty of 
a changing it and moreover should consciously change it along the lines 
: of what he has named the New Equity. 
It is because I have much sympathy with what I believe to be 
Denning’s basic view—I am at least ambivalent in regard to it— 
_ that I thought it might be not wholly presumptuous to make some 
comments upon it. It really is not good enough, as some propose, to 
treat Denning as an aberration and to rap him sharply on the knuckles 
when occasion offers, as indeed occasion does sometimes offer. If he 
; is mistaken at all (as perhaps he may be), what we wish to know is 
ey the direction and the extent of his mistake. For I do not think that 
- -__ his entire enterprise is wholly misconceived, and, what is much more 
important, the men younger than myself in general do not think so. 

I can best start by explaining my own ambivalence. If I read a House 

of Lords judgment in which the House, in the sacred name of precedent, 
majestically reiterate what they themselves appreciate to be, well, rather 
an odd rule leading to a most peculiar result, and when moreover they 
__ give the appearance of being persuaded that so acting they solemnly 
discharge the highest function of a judge though in fact, as it seems 
to me, they then merely abdicate their office—when that happens (and I 
~ think it is happening increasingly) I am inclined, by way perhaps of 
revulsion, to conclude that Denning must be wholly right. It cannot be 
__ the proper function of a Supreme Tribunal, as I think, to accumulate 
_ decisions whose only purpose is to be referred to a Law Reform 
Committee, more especially when the law at fault is judge-made and 
not parliament law. Even if the Committee can and does provide a 
remedy, which is not easily done today, the statute required will 
_ probably introduce a clumsy ‘clot into a part of the law which is 
otherwise homogeneous. It is the business of the judges, as I think, 
_ to wash their own dirty linen and not to dump it into the lap of 
a parliament which is already overwhelmed. Surely the judges ought 
and should, keep at least the judge-made law in proper 
and 


: what g advocates. 
Yes, indeed; but when I read a judgment of Lord Justice Denning 
_ in which he seeks to introduce the principles of the New Equity into 
a topic of the law of which I believe myself to know something—for 


nll . 


a plainly most disturbing doctrine. It is certainly a great deal more 


in touch with the situation confronting it: which is,. 
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example, the rules governing the formation of a contract—then, no: 

that does not, with all respect, seem to me to be the way to do it. If 
he is ‘not throwing the spanner into the works, at least the Lord Justice 
does not seem to me to show that regard for authority and for the 
established order of things which I think a judge ‘should show. I have 
the sense that the law is being wrenched out of its course and tyrannically 
forced into a foreign mould, in its despite and unnecessarily. Then the 
ease of the style, the facility with which cases are congregated and 

(as I think) miscited, the simplicity and lucidity with which the critical 
and (as I think) mistaken proposition is introduced as evident and 
obvious—then these qualities add to the offence and exasperate the 
difference. And an appeal to Coke and Lord Mansfield in this context 
does not help matters; indeed it aggravates them: for those are sus- 
picious characters to invoke as guardian angels of the Common Law, 
especially Coke. 

What most strikes me is that this collision with the law, this dis- 
tortion of it (as I see it) is really unnecessary. More gently taken, more 
sympathetically, with more regard for its native temper, the law would 
come, almost of its own accord, almost to the conclusion to which the 
Lord Justice (often very properly but usually somewhat forcibly) wishes 
to carry it, and that too without the fuss and the upset which is being 
engendered. Perhaps it is that the academic lawyer, looking at the law 
over longer periods of time, not only is persuaded (as is Lord Justice 
Denning) that the law changes—to deny that seems to me to deny the 
evidence of one’s senses—but believes that it is more patient of change 
than the Lord Justice himself supposes. I doubt if the change—the more 
traditional word is development—requires methods as heroic as those he 
proposes. It would indeed be ironic if the apostle and protagonist of 
change has underestimated the propensity to change of the thing he 
desires to change; but that may be so. 

How pliable is the Common Law really? If we pay attention, which 
may perhaps be undue, to some pronouncements of the House of Lords, 
the Common Law is no doubt already fixed in the rigidity of death, 
and every kind of violence may properly be done to it to give it a 
semblance of life. Though in that case it might be considered more 
becoming to afford it decent burial and have done. But it is conceivably 
possible that their lordships will yet demonstrate to us how mistaken 
is the interpretation put upon those pronouncements of theirs which 
are clearest, and that they will thus exercise the privilege of repentance 
in the only manner available to a temporarily infallible tribunal. They 
have accomplished feats more notable. The Common Law has survived 
several, many, catastrophes in the past; it is possible that it may survive 
the present apparently determined application to it by the Supreme 
Tribunal of a ‘ New-Model’ doctrine of precedent. If it does survive, 
if it survives as well as I hope it has and will, I doubt that it will need 
methods of resuscitation as energetic and unusual as those offered by 
Lord Justice Denning. 


Need for Adjustment of Law . 

That is the kind of question moved by Sir Alfred Denning’s essays, 
and that is principally why I commend them. On the matter of principle 
I agree with his view, if I understand it correctly: namely, that the 
law is in a perpetual state of change, and that, like a runner in his 
course, it can, keep its balance only by taking the next step, at once 
necessary and new. And I agree wholeheartedly with the view that it 
is the duty collectively of the judiciary to do all in their power to 
enable the law to maintain this difficult and dangerous equilibrium: a 
duty which some of the best judges have discharged instinctively 
almost, and not the less effectively. It is for his appreciation of the 
need of this constant adjustment and for his sense of the urgency of 
the task that Lord Justice Denning most merits our admiration. I 
venture to differ from him as to the methods which it is proper or even 
needful to use to achieve that adjustment. His office makes him more 
feelingly aware than I am of the actual obstacles, most of them quite 
gratuitous, to the development which must be effected. Nevertheless 
I think that he overestimates those obstacles, and that the remedies he 
proposes are therefore both more heroic and more energetic than the 
situation warrants or the spirit of the Common Law readily admits. 

But that, though it may seem large to me in my daily teaching, is 
probably a minor matter; for I would like to believe that I also, so far 
as I may, aim at the object which he has so much to heart, and which 
he has done much to attain: namely, to vindicate the traditional law 
of England as a thing still living, still able of itself (if reasonably used) 
to cope with its circumstances and to give to its subjects decent order 
and a most discriminating justice. —Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 


December 30-January 5 


Wednesday, December 30 


Engineering employers announce they do 
not propose to make any fresh wage offer 
to unions 

U.N. and communist officers in Korea fix 
March 1 as date when displaced civilians 
may cross truce line to return home 

Sir Donald MacGillivray is appointed to 
succeed Sir Gerald Templer as High 
Commissioner for Malaya from next June 


Thursday, December 31 


Minister of Labour announces decision to 
set up two courts of enquiry into the 
wages disputes in engineering and ship- 
building 

Troops in Indo-China reorganise in pre- 
paration for battle for Dien Bien Phu 


Duke of Edinburgh attends funeral of 
victims of railway disaster in New Zealand 


Friday, January 1 

Western Powers accept Russia’s proposal 
that the Berlin Conference shall be held 
on January 25 


Governor-General opens first parliament in 
the Sudan 


Police in Tanganyika detain nearly 1,000 
Kikuyu suspected of Mau Mau activities 


Saturday, January 2 


U.S. Secretary of Commerce speaks of good 
trade prospects for the New Year 


The Pope writes to the Italian Bishops 
about the opening of the first regular 
television service in. Italy 


The Commandeér-in-Chief Middle East Air 
Force visits Kenya 


Sunday, January 3 


Heavy gales threaten coasts of England and 
Holland. Flood warnings are given in 
both countries 


The Treasury delegation to the Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers’ Conference 
arrives in Sydney 

The French President refuses M. Laniel’s 
offer to resign as Prime Minister 


Monday, January 4 


Shipbuilding and engineering unions decide 
to postpone ban on overtime pending re- 
sults of courts of enquiry 


U.S. State Department announces that dis- 
cussions have been opened with Soviet 
Russia on procedure for talks on atomic 
matters 


Egyptian 
ambassador 


Government Turkish 


expels 


Tuesday, January 5 


Transport Commissioners apply for ten per 
cent interest in freight charges from next 
month 


National Coal Board replies to miners’ 
demand for higher wages for lower paid 
workers 


Czechoslovakia suspended from membership 
of World Bank 
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to an address of welcome at the gathering of Maoris. It was at Waitangi in 1840 that the treaty was signed seen walki 
by which the Maori chiefs ceded sovereignty to the British crown 


Viscount Norwich (formerly. Mr. Duff 
Cooper) who died suddenly .at sea on 


January 1 while on his way with Lady: 


Norwich to Jamaica, His first cabinet post 


was in 1935 when he was Secretary of State. 


for War, and two years later he became 
First Lord of the Admiralty, He disagreed 
with the policy adopted by Mr. Chamber- 
lain towards Germany, and was the only 


Minister to“resign over ‘the Munich Agree-. - 


ment. In 1940 he returned .to office as 
Minister of Information (the post he held 
when this photograph was taken), In 1944 
he became the first British Ambassador’in 
Paris since 1940: a lover of France all his 
life, he was held in great affection by many 
Frenchmen, The -published works of Lord 
Norwich include biographies of Talleyrand 
and Haig. His memoirs, ‘Old Men 
Forget’, were published two months ago 


sf \ ‘i ® i: ee. : : se * She 
The Broad Walk, Kensington Gardens; photographed last week after the 
trees were diseased and in a dangerous state. It is proposed to 


The single-track railway-line from Robertsbridge (Sussex) to Headcorn (Ke 
was closed on Saturday: one of the last passenger trains nearing Tenter 
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ludan’s first parliament was opened in Khartoum by the Governor-General, Sir Part of the crowd that 
photograph the Chief Justice, the Grand Kadi, and judges of the High Court.are gathered in Piccadilly 
ession from the Senate to the House of Representatives, Later each House elected Circus on New Year's 

its Speaker and members took the oath Eve to welcome in 1954 


we . ‘ “4 aes 


lanking the walk had been felled. All the Checking the animals in the children’s section of the London Zoo last 
m with beech and scarlet oak week during the annual census 


sopennenee 


The new year has seen wintry weather come at 

last to most parts of the country: a photograph 

taken last week in Glen Quaich, Perthshire, after 
snow had fallen 


g visitors: hoolboys’ Own be 
oe oe Tie cista Halls, West A modern teapot with one of 1875 design in an 
5 imspecting a space-ship before Meet of the Staintondale Foxhounds at Scarborough on New Year's exhibition, ‘A Century of British Silversmith- 
‘taking a trip to Mars’ Day: the hunt moving off along ithe sands ing’, being held at the Crafts Centre, London 


Puddhisne and ‘the Enlig 
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-UDDHISM is the world’s most ancient living disbe. For 
more than 4,500 years its doctrines have remained essentially 
unchanged. It is, if we think numerically, the world’s most 
numerous religion: there are some 550,000,000 Buddhists. It 
-is, if we think geographically, an oriental religion in which the west is 


discovering—I think very perceptibly—a new interest. This new interest _ 


is nor mere curiosity. Nor is it simply a factor or consequence of 
world-integration, or an element of the new world-consciousness which 


science, trade, empire, or Christian enterprise or war have given to the 


western peoples. There are deeper, more intrinsic reasons why this 
age of swift and almost catastrophic change should listen to this ancient 
wisdom, why a world in which power and mass and cruelty have won 
a terrible dominion should turn to the gentlest and most humane of 
prophets, why men who have ceased to believe in so many gods, should 
begin seriously to believe in man. 


Accepting Reality 
These are reasons for listening to the Buddha. There i is another reason. 
What the Buddha taught, most men know to be true. What he did 
- mot teach, many men believe and many others deny: but behind these 
affirmations and denials, when the smoke of the controversies has rolled 
away, the same human beings confront the same mysteries of human 


life. It is thus, as a man who was wise and simple enough to accept | 


reality, without seeking escape or refuge or invention or mythology, 
that the Buddha speaks to men. This was his Enlightenment. The truth 
was sufficient for him: it was happiness and immortality—something, 
I submit, much nearer to the heart and conscience of true science than 
any theological formulary would have been. Whether you call this a 
religion or not will depend on your definition of religion.-It is my 


religion, and as a Buddhist, from one of the most ancient seats of — 


Buddhist culture, I should like to tell you what I mean. 

_ Let us look first at what seems to many western minds the negative 
side of Buddhism. Buddhism does not accept belief in a personal God, 
* the All-Seeing, the Unconquered, the Disposer, the Creator, Chief 
of All, appointing to each his place, the Father of all that were, are, 
and are yet to be’. So ran the ancient formula. This the Buddha did 
not accept. He did not believe that the earth and man were special 


acts of creation. He did not find any single, or First Cause. The world 


and everything in it is the result of innumerable causes. Life has no 
beginning, no end. If asked: ‘ How did life begin? ’ he would ask in 
return: “How did God begin?’ To the Buddha, nothing and nobody 
in the whole universe is exempt from the law of impermanence and 
decay. The broad earth itself must eventually disintegrate and pass 
away as surely as the gorgeous butterfly that dances in the sunlight: 
Worlds on worlds are rolling ever, from creation to decay, 
Like the bubbles on a river sparkling, bursting, borne away. 
But the Buddha was no ‘ luminous and ineffectual angel’. He was not, 
like Shelley, escaping on wings of poetry from the sordid business of 
_ living. Life, human life, was what mattered to him. It was the great- 
ness of the human being in pursuit of truth, in realisation of truth, 


_ that inspired both the negations and affirmations of his teaching. No 
_ man, he said, should be expected to believe anything other than his 
_ feasoned convictions. This realism it was that evoked the so-called 


~*atheism’ of which he hasbeen accused. Consider what he rejected 
-—All-Seeing, Unconquered, Disposer, Creator, Father: how much 
realisation of truth is there in those words, how much image-making, 
how much mere words? Or the First Cause? Does anyone really know 


_ what that means? The multiple world we experience, and have to 
handle: is it not always passing away? And will not any psychologist 


tell us that fixations are the fertile source of delusions?—if we need to 


= be told. How much intolerance, falsehood, fanaticism is maintained 


simply by these unrealised, unrealisable concepts which must be dis- 


; solved before man can really be! 


This negative is only the necessary consequence of the Buddha’s 
positive wisdom. He believed in the reign of law, or Dharma, as he 
calls it. It has been rightly said that ‘the Buddha is not pws a Sage 


— 


’ in which living beings are trapped was visible to him, as it has bt 


‘The Meaning of Nirvana 


snealig ane: ‘Any this ireasea ee 


but also a Paaples who had seen in a vision oh Noivemal v not 
philosophic theory only but a saving truth, a Religion whereby h 


might purify his own beliefs and redeem foankind ’. He was = 
lightened One, and his teaching was a Gospel which not ee 
down a specific goal to be achieved but also showed a spec ay 


of attaining that goal. This law, or Dharma, reigns suprei in th “3 
universe. It is just and. inexorable; it admits no exceptions. 
for everyone to see. noes: is —* mysterious about it. In the 


Buddhism is faith. in the supreme seeie and perfectibility of. human - = 


personality. ‘ With earnestness and high resolve, work out your bag 
perfection with diligence’, he says. He bids man unequivocally trust — 
himself because he can and must, by his own exertions, govern and 
control and form himself and his destiny. ‘ By canal and aqueduct the 
says an old text, “men lead wates where they want: fletchers bend the — 
arrow: wise men fashion themselves’. And again: ‘Self is the lord 

of Self; who else is the lord?’ No power in the world or outside ae 
can prevail against a man if he ‘Sonquers: and achieves - pei over ‘ 


himself. phe ai us 
By oneself alone is evil Freie by oneself is one defiled : » Say ee 
By oneself is evil avoided, by oneself alone is one purified: on tae oF 
Purity and impurity depend on oneself: no one can purify another. Be , 


Hence, the Buddha is not a Saviour. Buddhism knows no Saviour 
willing and able to fight on our behalf. The Buddha is the ‘Good — 
Friend’. He is the physician who diagnoses the disease and prescribes 
the remedy. The patient must drink the medicine himself. ‘ Warriors, — 
warriors we call ourselves’, says a well-known passage, ‘ We fight for na 
splendid virtue, for high endeavour, for sublime wisdom’. And to what 
end? Happiness. ca ; 

Happy is he who is full of joy, who has learnt the truth, whe sed ae 
truth. Happy is freedom from malice and ill-will. Happy is self- 
restraint towards all beings that have life. Happy is freedom from lust — 
in this world, getting beyond attachment to desire. Happy i is the Putting 
away of the ‘pride which comes from the thought of ‘I’ and ‘ mine’. fe 

This truly is the highest happiness. k : Se 

The Buddha who makes this declaration speaks as a tesa being’ to 
other human beings. He is not a superman. Still less is he the incarna- 
tion of a god visiting the earth for a brief spell. He is very man. He — 


has the unequivocal right to give men and women the assurance that 


what the Buddha has become, they can become, and they have an un- — 

equivocal right to believe it. There is no ‘ double think’ or obscure theo-— x 
logical condition. One of the Buddha’s motives, perhaps his sover 
motive, was compassion. The grim cycle of repeated, frustrating exist 


other religious teachers, who speak of the vale of tears, or of man 


The phe s between the Buddha's answer to this questior 


impatient with it. “oo on the other nnd did he c 
pessimistic resignation. He did not despise the world or lo 
or eae. an aaa from outsic i 


is won. In other words, for him. the human on was 
human vocation. It was not a question of escaping from a \ 
of realising the infinite possibilities of man. This full, 
realisation is what is called Nirvana. The man who has attained 
is called, in Buddhism, the Arhant, the Perfect One. He has 
his potentialities, brought all the aspects of his personal 
Nirvana is more, far more, than absence of imperft 
Arhant has attained to a knowledge of the Realy of th 


2 soi : 
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Sap now. It is the uninterrupted, undistorted vision of that which 
is, 5 and it is a vision, a realisation which man must and can achieve 


At this point the western mind, especially when it has been accus- 
_ tomed | to the impatient hopes and promises of a Saviour religion or 
one of its Messianic derivatives, finds a difficulty. And it is in facing 
this difficulty that, if a Buddhist may say so, the Buddha’s doctrine has 
_ most to offer to the west. The practical question is this: You say man 
can achieve this full realisation, this Nirvana, for himself, and indeed 
* re do so.. But, in fact, the Buddha, like every other man of pity, 
_ was well aware of the apparent failure of men to do so. They are not, 
in fact, emancipated from the ‘cycle of Ill’. The obvious conclusion 
seems to be either some kind of pessimism that would make of this 
_ world | a paradox or an illusion and counsel men to escape from it, or 
some kind of optimism that urges more and better revolutions to create 

_ more efficient social orders. 
But neither of these alternatives seems to solve the problem. To my 
mind the Buddha meets the human situation with a conception of the 
_ meaning of human life which not only faces the fact but attains a 
<: ~ sublimity which no other faith in man has ever attained. The law of 
Karma has often been misrepresented as an iron determinism. Briefly 
_ Stated, it is the law of cause and effect: as we sow, so we reap. The 
i _ history of an individual does not begin with his birth; it does not end 
with his death. He has been endless ages in the making. In all this 
= series there is no chance, no accident, no caprice. A man’s 


‘character and situation are largely determined by what he had done or 
left undone in previous lives: But he is no fettered slave. He can 
‘alter the consequences of his past deeds by deliberate acts in the 
Present, by his energy and determination. Karma, or action, is a con- 
tinuous process. A man’s future depends entirely on what he makes of 
he present. In Buddhism, man is complete master of his destiny. 
_ This points to the Buddha’s vision of man, He categorically denies 
the existence of a rigid, self-constituted entity, a monad incapable of 
prowth or change, a self-existing something distinct from phenomena. 
He has no place for the kind of dualism lately described by an English 
philosopher as the ‘ ghost in the machine’. There is no little micro- 
; ah within, which endures unchanging while so-called ‘external’ 
mena rise and cease. Every human person is rather a drama as 
i. and vast as the universe. Every human event is significant in this 
drama. The human being, according to Buddhism, is a dynamic 
organism—living, complex, changing. Each individual is the sum-total 
" of his actions and experiences. These are never lost. They form a series 
which retains its continuity and identity. Each stage is the result of 
what went before. A living being determines its own nature and existence 
“by its own actions. Experiencing the results of its past, it is likewise 
m™ “a ing its future. Birth and death are incidents in this creative process. 
will to live remains and produces new life, not the same as the life 
th t passed, and yet not another. The dramatic identity remains. 
_ This is the scale upon which Buddhism conceives human life. When 
it speaks of perfection and of the discipline by which it is attained, the 


[ WAS taking my sixth form for English and we had just read 
| Da ay: Lewis’ epic poem about the Spanish civil war, ‘The Nabara’. 
‘They liked the poem very much but they said they would have 
enjoy d it better if they had known what the Spanish civil war 

out. This set my mind wandering back to the passionate days of 
Mine reen-thirties when I was a schoolboy myself and the mere men- 

of Spain we was likely to disrupt the lesson. 

king back, I can remember the phases of my school life not so 
in terms of achievement or failure but rather in a series of i images 
-all connected somehow with the political issues of the time. 
ow whether my upbringing was in any way typical but I think 
interesting contrast with the way my pupils are growing 
ived in Manchester and it was there, in the school debating 
y political education. I was in the second form, 
ee ett te bear.cy. Geren 


perfection and the discipline are’ those of a cosmic being whose sources 
are as infinite as the world and as old as time and whose end is un- 
conditional truth, ineffable and immortal. This is the human being who 
seeks perfection by the unflinching and intensive discipline known as 
the Eightfold Path. To be perfect, a man must cultivate Kusala, worthi- 
ness. To develop this worthiness, the Buddha laid down the Middle 
Way. ‘To live mastered by the body’, he declared, ‘ or to live com- 
pletely neglecting the body is equally wrong. There is the Middle Way, 
the Way of the Good Life. The Good Life is to be one’s best in thought 
‘and word, in will and deed’. 

The noble Eightfold Path begins with Right Understanding. Ir is 
detachment, disinterested judgment, the Right -Understanding of the 
universal characteristics of all phenomena, that they are impermanent, 
the correct appraisal of suffering, the assurance that happiness can be 
attained. Then follows emancipation from various fetters and defile- 
ments, lust, greed, covetousness, ill-will, and, strongest of all, self- 
delusion and selfishness. This is achieved by controlling speech, regu- 
lating conduct and livelihood, directing the mind, inciting the will to 
further attainment. In forming all these disciplines is Right Awareness, 
eternal vigilance, never faltering over penetrating further into know- 
ledge. After these are mentioned Right Contemplation, and concentra- 
tion leading to singleness of mind. The Buddha emphasised the intelli- 
gibility of all phenomena. To hin? there was nothing mysterious or 
abstract. Even the battling complexes of man’s subjective experience he 
reduced by dispassionate analysis to an intelligent order. Finally comes 
the Eye of Perfect Insight culminating in Enlightenment, the under- 
standing of things as they really are. 

The Arhant is emancipated from all attachment and is therefore 
spiritually happy. His insight is now complete. He has attained serenity. 
Not only the fitfulness of the mind occupied by the ordinary transient 
things of the world, but even the restlessness of the intellect, the fret 
of the invasive world without and the distracted world within have been 
laid to rest. The Path begins in Morality; its goal is Insight and Illu- 
mination. But it is not a path merely to individual perfection. Egoism 
is one of the first obstructions to be overcome. This human being cannot 
be selfish: perfect unselfishness, devoted service are of its essence. The 
Buddhist ideal is the Bodhisattra, the being who seeks Enlightenment, 
through countless lives giving himself up entirely to the service of his 
fellow beings. 

It is clearly beyond the scope of a twenty-minute talk to outline one 
of the world’s great religions. There is one impression I should like you 
to receive from it: the sense that, whatever symbolism we employ to 
express our faith, whether that of time and history with its countless 
lives and significant events, or the particular pilgrim’s progress of a 
moral discipline, the followers of the Buddha have learned from him 
the measureless possibilities, the greatness, of that being we call Man, 
and the supreme vocation—which in its many distracting and efficient 
forms of self-seeking the world seems tempted to forget—the sublime 
vocation of being human and of seeing and understanding things as 
they really are-—Third Programme 


Two Ways Through School 


By MICHAEL CROFT 


master give a talk called, ‘Look at Hitler’. The master had a fierce, 
angry voice and in those early days he was violently pro-Hitler. What 
he had to say was new to me and altogether absorbing. His account of 
the Reichstag fire trial and the early purges horrified but fascinated 
me; the names he mentioned had a brutal kind of poetry and sent me 
hurrying to the public library for further details. 

But what stays in my mind more vividly did not happen in school 
but in Belgium, where I had gone on holiday with our boy scout troop. 
One day we went by coach to Ypres, and it was there I had my first 
glimpse into the reality of war. The new Menin Gate with its endless 
roll-call of the dead, the cemeteries with their long rows of white 
and black crosses stretching pitifully into the distance, the rusty steel 
helmets, bullet-holed and bruised—even now I recollect clearly the 
impact all these made on me. 

Back at school I became a promi: ent member of the debating society 


a= and the newly-formed Peace Society, and week by orks we covered 
most of the international problems of the time. cise just after I had 


- reached the sixth form, came Munich. 


I remember the following Sunday in my ener The minister aa 


a young man and a stirring preacher of unpopular views. He called 
his sermon ‘ Peace at a Price ’—and what a sermon it was! I can see 
him now, angrily tearing the Munich agreement to pieces as he spoke, 
emphasising his contempt with passionate irony, leaning forward to 
pound his fist against the ledge of the pulpit, and crying time and again, 
like Antony over Caesar’ s body, « And do you call this—Peace in our 
Time?’ 

After Munich, achiogl life seemed iial, unreal. I did little work 
and studied from force of habit or compulsion rather than from self- 
interest. But I remember in 1939, my last year, applying for a short 
service commission in the R.A.F., and at home I can remember con- 
stantly being told to be careful with the sugar because I would have 
to do without it if there was a war. 


A Remembered Day 

That was the year I became a school prefect. 
duties casually for I cannot recall what they were, but I do remember 
the prefects’ outing in July when we went for the day to Trentham 
Gardens in Staffordshire. It was the kind of day that Rupert Brooke 
must have meant when he wrote about ‘laughter, 
friends . . . in hearts at peace under an English heaven’. We had 
just finished rowing on the lake and we sat eating our sandwiches and 
throwing crumbs to the ducks. Suddenly there was the sound of. an 
aircraft and as it came nearer somebody identified it as a Magister 
training "plane. 
water towards us. We all cheered him on; but as he went past, hedge- 
hopping over the gardens, and then away into the distance, the day 
seemed strangely broken. For a few minutes everybody was affected 
by the incident. We sat and talked in clichés about a short life and a 
merry one. Somebody had recently seen the film, ‘ The Dawn Patrol’, 


and he began to whistle the airman’s song, ‘Hurrah for the next man 
Then one of my friends turned to me and recited some” 


who dies’. 
lines he had learnt from Housman: 
; Life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose, 
But young men think it is, and we were young. 
_ The day seemed to have become charged with meaning. Three years 
later my friend was killed on a fighter patrol. 
' In the same month a party of six German boys came over as guests 
of the school. 


great friends. He believed in Hitler but that made no difference to 


_our friendship. The German boys became popular at school and on 


the last day of term we invited them to take part in our school concert. 
_ One of them had brought a concertina and another a guitar and they 
al! sang together to us. They sang old German folk songs and ballads 
and love songs: some of them we had already learnt at school but on 
that afternoon they seemed to hold an extra significance, and I think 
everyone there was aware of it. ‘ Ach-wie ist’s moglich’ and ‘ Annchen 
_ won Tharan’, ‘ Rote Husaren’ and ‘ Muss i denn’, and at the end they 
sang ‘Ich hatt einen Kameraden’. 
though they knew this was a last occasion—and we had been good 


death-song of the German soldier, of the fraternity pledged to war, but 
in England we have nothing like it, and one or two of us were not far 
from tears when the German boys ‘finished singing that summer after- 
noon. 

Perhaps I have come too far away from the classroom where I began. 
But I had to make that mental journey back to get the present into 
clearer focus. The difference between my present pupils and my friends 
before the war is great—but I do not think that is any cause for lament. 
I can speak only of my own pupils in a London day school. But they 
show no sign of wanting to change the world in the way that we did. 
They might blame their masters if they failed an examination but they 
do not blame anyone in particular for the state of the world. The 
verse in which Louis MacNeice summed up life in the ’thirties— 

Mass destruction, mass disease, 

We thank thee, Lord, upon our knees, 

That we were born in times like these -. , 
—that sentiment would never be expressed by these young men because 
they regard the time they live in as the norm: 
anything better. 


> Propped in the teacher’s desk, it is difficult sometimes to remember 


ET ‘LISTENER | 


I think I took my 


learnt of © 


The pilot dived down and then flew low over the 


One of them, Erich, stayed at my home and we became 


They sang softly and sadly as 


friends. ‘Ich hatt einen Kameraden—perhaps it is a tawdry song, the . 


‘they have never known 


= 


they have lives of. ‘their own’ eiesidls ‘school; it is’ SO tnt fete ares 2 
over that they become real people, and then—and I am afraid this 
shows the narrowness of a teacher’s perception—it comes as a shock — 
to be reminded how some of them have grown up. One of my pupils, - 
for instance, was machine-gunned in a country lane at the age of 
seven; another came back from evacuation to find his home destroyed — 
by a flying bomb and his parents" buried beneath the rubble. There — 
are some who lost their fathers in action and others whose home life 
was ruined in other ways as a result of the war. These are extreme 
cases; but they explain a great deal. Most of these boys learnt about — 
humanity during the war and now—in the abstract—they do not think” 


‘humanity is worth much of their time. Instead they worry about them- 


selves, especially about their work. This does not always show in the © 
amount they produce, but their fear of failure is constantly being 
expressed; hydrogen bombs may be exploding east and west but they 
work on as if the General Certificate of Education were a Seabee 
of immortality. ~ 

I do not wish to generalise about their attitude, for some hive no 
discernible attitude to anything; but it is interesting to see how they 
choose to express themselves. Most of them have some sort of literary 
interest ranging from the low-brow to the freakish; one boy has started 
a cult in Aldous Huxley while another claims to have read all the trans- 
lated works of Dostoevsky. For some, music is of first importance, 
but these are mainly specialists with one eye on their careers; and, of 
course, they all play some kind of games. But in general their most 
energetic interest is directed to drama. I will not try to explain this, 
but simply point to some of their activities. 

Three years ago a boy whom I shall call Hardstaff decided that - 
the annual school play was not enough, so he founded a separate 
dramatic society to be run entirely by the boys. His efforts have 


‘brought striking results, not only in the way of some slightly bizarre 


productions of Shaw and Oscar Wilde plays, but in a series of large- 
scale play readings with a very popular following. Even more striking 
is Hardstaff’s friend Adams who, as a young boy, had little interest in 
anything except games. But in the sixth form he suddenly found — 
himself chosen to play Hamlet in a school production. His performance 
had an extraordinary effect on the other boys. In the next few months 
the most unlikely of Adams’ footballing friends were to be seen reading - 
Shakespeare under Adams’ guidance, while Adams himself, from peaae 
an erratic pupil, became a model sixth former. 

In another direction there is Barnett, who spends his spare time 
studying the lesser-known Elizabethan plays, and his friend Lindsey 
who organised a party of six boys to see ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ at — 
Stratford. They could not afford the bus fare so they cycled over, — 
stayed the night at a Youth Hostel, and at seven o’clock next morning ~ 
Lindsey rose and joined the early queue for unreserved seats. The other 
boys had a collection among themselves, bought him his breakfast and” 
took it to him in the queue—and when they had seen the evening 
performance they cycled the hundred miles back to London the same 
night. I do not want to suggest they spend all their time poring over — 
peculiar plays or even that they are typical of other sixth forms I have 
taught, but on the whole drama seems to occupy for them the essential 
place that politics once held for me. 


- iad 


Editorial Complaint 4 


In the last school magazine the editor rather complained of ‘thie = rs 
dramatic emphasis. He thought it was responsible for the lack of 
serious contributions to the magazine. Whereas, my own school magazine - 
,was crowded with political manifestos, my pupils, it seems, have — 
‘nothing very much they want to say, or, if they have, they believe 
that there is little point in saying it. 

So they find their outlet in other ways; and in working for a conan: 
human aim they find, I believe, a real sense of community which no — 
amount of political enthusiasm could provide. They learn to get on 4 
with each other, and they value the personal discoveries they ; 
And it seems to me that these discoveries have taken them to a point — 
which I never reached when I was their age and bursting with love 
for all mankind. I do not wonder that their outlook is different from 
mine. Let them go on learning the personal values, and may they have 
more cause to be loyal to them than I had to some of the lo ¥ 
‘uttered years ago! . 

But I do not envy them, either, I do not want my adolescence 
but its nostalgia remains. Perhaps we were all riding the w 
at the time, but there was an excitement in the air ete 
am glad not to have missed.—Home Service 
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Petr. to the Editor 


‘The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


ar . THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


* 
_ The New Turkey 
ee » Sir,—May I call attention to the use of the 
term geography as it occurs in the talk on ‘ The 
_ New Turkey’ by John Mair (THe LISTENER, 
December 31) which js old-fashioned and mis- 
ye Teading, and which is quite out of harmony with 
- the modern academic interpretation of the 
rs subject. Thus on page 1109 it is asserted that 
e “of course, you cannot change geography’; and 
_ from the context it would appear that by 
“ geography ’ is meant merely position in its most 
elementary sense plus some purely physical 
5 descriptions, such as ‘the dry, clear air and the 
_ immense horizons.’ which are given as attributes 
_ of Anatolia. The rest of the talk is concerned, 
and rightly so, with emphasising the changes 
that have taken place in the ideas and in the 
face of Turkey during the past thirty years 
_ affecting, for example, agriculture and industry 
as well as the cities, particularly the modern city 
of Ankara which simply did not exist in 1920. 
-_ What I wish to point out is that these very 
things that have changed are themselves essential 
parts of the geography of Turkey, or of any 
- other area. In other words, geography -which, in 
_its modern connotation, jis a study of the inter- 
‘action between man and his environment is far 
from being a static study but is essentially a 
_ dynamic one, so that the geography of a country 
changes no less than its history.—Yours, etc., 
_ University of Birmingham  R. H. KINviG 


E me 
Bere of Britain 

_ Sir,—The series of talks Mr. Christopher 
m has completed seem of the highest 
importance because they invite a fresh point of 
view. It is clear that unless the nation can arouse 
itself to an entirely different approach to its 
political, economic, and cultural problems it 
‘will stay in the frustrated and perplexed situation 
in which it is now. We are equally conscious 
that we have a contribution to make and that 
» are not making it. That is what spreads 
depression of mind, None of the programmes 
or proposals by any of the political parties have 
any bearing upon that situation, neither have 
industrial or trades union leaders or leaders of 
- the Church or the arts anything to say to the 


flicts do not make sense. The fact that Americans 
& class us among the effete nations of the west 
dught to make us aware of the responsibikties 
are not discharging. 
eer exists a social conscience among us, as 
t. Salmon points out, but that is not an altern- 
ve to the awakening of-eonscience i in individual 
industry, and politics that is really necessary 
“a real not a false conscience that will make us 
our incoherent lives, our political aim- 
and industrial disunity. I thank the 
5 Programme for these talks.—Yours, etc., 
Iwyn Garden City. C. B. PurpoM 


1953 
—Your leading article _ (December 24) 


‘point. Our political disputes and economic con-. 


the modern secular humanist should discover 
imaginative symbols for his purpose and leave 
the Christian ones alone. What we do find 
difficult to stomach is, e.g., the declaiming of 
utterances about the enduring nature of the 
things represented by Father Christmas against 
the background music of Christian hymns and 
carols. That happened twice in the Light Pro- 
gramme on Christmas Day. Thus when we 
dropped in on our old friends Jack Hulbert 
and Cicely Courtneidge, we were wafted from 
their dinner table to a Father Christmas fantasy 
which merged into ‘ O little town of Bethlehem ’. 
Earlier, at the end of the very funny Bernard 
Braden-Barbara Kelly programme, we had the 
former reading the reply of a New York news- 
paper to the little girl’s enquiry whether there 
was a Santa Claus to the accompaniment of 
*O come, let us adore him’. The impression in- 
evitably created was that the Babe of Bethlehem 
and Father Christmas are equally unreal but 
picturesque symbols of human qualities we think 
of lasting worth. 

That simply will not do. For Christians the 
Festival of Christmas is the celebration of a 
Divine Event, of the coming into the world of 
the Word made flesh, of the manifestation of 
the glory and love of an objectively real God 
in an objectively real human life lived at a 
particular moment in history. It is the great 
fact that sets them free from the shackles of 
modernity and sets their feet in a large room. 
By all means let half-believers and would-be 
believers join freely with fully committed Chris- 
tians in the singing of the great Christian hymns 
and carols of Christmas-time, but do not let us 
have the coinage of Christian devotion taken 
over and debased in the service of a merely 
human idealism, whether it-be at the level of 
Father-Christmasism or at that of a more 
thoughtful agnosticism that for all practical pur- 
poses has bowed God out of His universe. 

Yours, etc., 


Canterbury C. KENNETH SANSBURY 


‘The Nemesis of Power’ 

Sir,—Major Breen’s letter in THE LISTENER 
of December 24 is presumably meant as a jeu 
desprit, and I appreciate the playfulness of its 
non sequiturs. 

First, as to Seeckt’s enforced resignation: he 
was got rid of because his breach of discipline 
in allowing the Crown Prince’s son to attend 
manoeuvres brought him into conflict with his 
Supreme Commander, Hindenburg, with whom 
he had never been on cordial terms. But does 
the fact that Stresemann did not uphold him 
over this incident’ prove that he did not know, 
or that he disapproved, of Seeckt’s policy and 
of Germany’s illegal rearmament? Both were 
continued after Seeckt’s resignation. Professor 
Sontag, a former editor of the German diplo- 
matic documents, when stating that Stresemann 
was fully aware of Germany’s illegal rearmament, 
first in Russia, and later in Germany, writes 
from knowledge; Major Breen presumably from 
faith in what the Germans told him at the time. 


- Still, there is no longer room for speculation 
_on that subject: a microfilm of the Stresemann 


papers is at the Public Record Office, and surely 
the facts should be ascertained before claiming 
your space and other people’s time for such 
correspondence. 

Major Breen asks how much war material 
could have been shipped to Hamburg without 
the French noticing it. But why stop at Ham- 


burg? Bremen is still further west, and had 
Major Breen picked out Emden, close to the 
Dutch frontier, the absence of sufficient port 
facilities. might have clinched his argument. As 
for Poland, it could have been smashed by 
tanks and aeroplanes from the east as it was 
from the west. 

“The old story of the 40,000 N.C.O.s is ex- 
humed’, but ‘it was Foch not Seeckt who put 
them there’. The fact is admitted by Major 
Breen, but its being mentioned visibly annoys 
him; and if a limitation is placed on German 
armaments, and they cleverly circumvent it or 
cheat, he who placed it is to blame: a point 
to be remembered by those who now favour a 
limited rearmament of Germany.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.6 L. B. Namier 


‘That Great Luminary of Architecture” 


Sir,—Professor Wittkower’s interesting talk on 
the 3rd Earl of Burlington contained one or two 
minor errors. The libretto of Handel’s ‘ Teseo’, 
written in 1712, produced in 1713, was dedi- 
cated to the Earl by Nicola Ha'ym, the librettist, 
and Handel’ s incomplete autograph score of the 
music has no reference to Burlington. 

The letter of the composer regarding negotia- 
tions with the singers Senesino, Berselli, and 
Guizzardi, stated to be unpublished, appeared 
in Percy M. Young’s Handel (1947) and in my 
Concerning Handel (1948).—Yours, etc., 

Chislehurst WILLIAM C. SMITH 


John Ireland and the Piano 


Sir,—The somewhat disparaging reference to 
Mr. Cyril Scott in Mr. Norman Suckling’s 
article ‘John Ireland and the Piano’, in THE 
LISTENER of December 24, cannot be allowed to 
pass without challenge. I wonder whether Mr. 
Suckling can be acquainted with Mr. Scott’s two 
Piano Sonatas or his Second Suite, all of which 
have been much played on the Continent by 
Walter Gieseking and other distinguished 
pianists. These works alone prove, I suggest, that 
in dismissing Mr. Scott as ‘ of considerably less 
account than the slight though refreshing Grieg’ 
(who never wrote anything approaching the 
fugue at the end of Scott’s first Sonata), Mr. 
Suckling does far less than justice to a com- 
poser whose pioneer work in the early part of 
the century is still too little recognised. Ironically 
enough, Dr. Ireland himself has acknowledged 
that it was his admiration for Mr. Scott’s works 
that originally lured him from the academic rut 
in which English music was fixed at that time. 


Yours, etc., 
London, W.1 ROBERT S. ELKIN 


A Great Actor-Manager 


Sir,—In stating that the origin of the name 
Beerbohm is the German Bierbaum, I think Mr. 
Van den Bergh is incorrect. A ‘ beertree’ is an 
absurdity, and if there are indeed persons of 
that name it is probably a corruption of Beer- 
baum which is ‘berry tree’. Actually Sir Max 
Beerbohm himself told me that his family 
originally came from Holland. They migrated 
to Lithuania, on the Baltic coast, where they 
were considerable landowners. Sir Herbert’s 
Lithuanian grandparents had the interesting 
distinction of having been married prior to the 
French Revolution. Sir Max has their enchant- 
ing portraits in powdered hair.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 Ouivia WIGRAM 
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HE history of French art between 1500 and 1700 is essentially 

the history of the impact, assimilation, and transformation of 

Italian Renaissance and post-Renaissance art. Like Henry VIII 

in this country, Francis I drew Italian artists to his court, and 
it was largely through his agency that the stage was set for the develop- 
ment of the following 150 years. At first many distinguished prac- 
titioners were Italians, amongst them Leonardo, Rosso, and Primaticcio. 
But this changed with the turn of the seventeenth century. In the first 
half of that century French art 
came into its own with Poussin 
and Claude, Philippe de Cham- 
pagne, and the Le Nains, Fran- 
cois Mansart, and Le Vau. In the 
second half the official doctrines 
of the grand gotit, epitomised in 
Louis XIV’s Versailles, put an 
end to the pursuits of great in- 
dividualist artists. Towards the 
close of the century there followed 
something like an anti-climax: 
-the classical academic discipline, 
fostered by Louis’ minister 
Colbert and directed by his 
artistic mouth-piece ‘Le Brun, 
began to break up. Rubens super- 
seded Poussin; the ideal of a rich 
painterly palette replaced the 
-demand for ‘correct’ design. 
Largilliére, Rigaud, and Coysevox 
began 10 create intimate portraits 
in painting and sculpture. A 
lighter and more frivolous 
approach is discernible, heralding 
the rococo. 

When carving up the con- 
tinuous flow of history for the 
purpose of an enterprise like the 
Pelican History of Art, it must 
have been difficult to decide 
where to apply the surgical knife. 
But it is evident that French art 
and architecture between 1500 

_and 1700 offer a theme with an 
inherent historical logic. Of this 
the reader of Professor Blunt’s 
recent Pelican volume* is made 
keenly aware. Each picture and 
each building is, of course, an 
artistic event in its own right and the historical pattern that emerges 
from the cumulative effect of all these events is manifest only to the 
retrospective mind. Therefore a balance had to be struck between dis- 
cussing each work as a unique microcosm and the place it assumes 
in the over-all direction of artistic trends. And- more than this: 
study of the history of art seems to enter a new phase. Purely aesthetic 
appreciation appears today as obsolete as regarding a work of art 
merely as a sum of influences. We tend to enquire for whom it was 


_ , made, what purpose it served, what its meaning and function were. 


These questions were always before Professor Blunt’s mind; they are 


the bridge to a fuller understanding of style and fashion and even. 


of changes of idiom in one artist’s career. 
Professor Blunt has tackled all these problems in an cxaaigions 


- way. Summaries which he modestly calls ‘ Historical. Background ” 
introduce each chapter of the book. Here the interdependence of 
political, social, economic, religious, literary, and artistic tendencies is 

_ boldly sketched, and the main theme of these introductions pervades: 


the biographical sections that follow. Ir is for. this reason that the 


: . fone LISTENER oes : 
The Art and Architecture of France 


By R. WITTKOWER 


The Diana of Anet (date before 1554): 
From ‘ Art and Architecture in France, 1500-1700’ 


the - 


“pSrises 
_of Art, has taken its lesson to heart; but in one respect it was su perior. — 
There were about a hundred illustrations more for the period 


deserve ing praise for fags out a wee book of 


ey See 


reader remains always conscious of the wider historical implications: 
he simultaneously walks through the historical landscape - and sur- — 
veys it from a vantage point. The bulk of the book is devoted to 
the great artists of the seventeenth century. Professor Blunt’s treat-— 4 
ment of artists like Bellange and Callot, Francois Mansart and — 
Claude are masterpieces of historical analysis, and the chapter 
on Nicolas Poussin will for long remain the most congenial _ 
synthesis of this great painter’ s aims and ideas. ar 

: To follow the author’s expert — 
guidance through the complex — 
ramifications of - the artistic 
trends of the period is always a 3 
stimulating and often exciting 
experience. His simple and lucid — 
Style. and the almost . rath 
matical disposition of his material 
make orientation easy wherever 
one halts. Each of the eight chap- . 
ters covers approximately one ~ 
generation and is divided into 
separate sections on architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, followed — 
by a copious appendix of notes. 
‘These concern mainly the pro- | 
fessional art historian, but every- 
body will be impressed by the — 
amount of meticulous scholarship — 
that has gone into the making of — 
the book. Those who care to study. 
the notes are brought into lively — 
contact with the many problems 
still in a state of flux as well as 
with the author’s own suggestions — 
and contributions on specialised 
points of criticism. To quote one © 
of many instances, he gives cir- 
cumstantial reasons for tentatively 
attributing the much- mito k 
charming ‘Diana of Anet’ 
Germain. Pilon. 

In a number of cases Picea 
Blunt decided to divide the 
activity of artists whose life’s — 
work does not coincide with the © 
chronological limits of one chap- 
ter. But since the single chapters _ 
are construed like nets with wide 
meshes rather than rigid divisions, — 
the breaking up of a biography appears as a shrewd device to underline ; 
radical changes in an artist’s development. 

When trying to assess the achievement of the Pelican volumes the ies 
reviewer naturally turns back for comparison to the only similar under- — im 


in the Louvre 


‘taking, the Handbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, begun about forty years — 


ago. Here one has to consult no less than seven volumes for the fete 
covered by the author. The old Handbuch remained an esoteric enter- 


and Professor Pevsner, the general editor of the Pelican History — fp ; 


review. One cannot expect the average reader to be equipped \ 
reference library on French art, yet without it many subtle points 
Professor. Blunt’s book are bound to escape him. Surely, the publi 


that careful peer es may find sone: ohieihy for ued G 
* Art and Architecture in France 1500-1700, By Anthony Blunt, Penguin Books, 42s, | Paye.- 


; he Gccative Element. By Stephen 
_ Spender. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 


_ IN THE LATE ’THIRTIES Mr. Spender, influenced 
3 by a political analysis which ‘he has since aban- 
doned, wrote a book called The Destructive 
+ Element, on the theme of social decay in modern 
é literature. His present critical work, The 
_ Creative Element, is about the creative response 
“made by writers to destruction and decay. He 
sees modern literature beginning with a period 
of visionary individualism—the strongest pos- 
sible asseftion of the artist’s private, creative 
ituition. This leads to isolation, and a growing 
‘contrast between the individual vision and the 
social actuality outside it. The vision begins to 
assume the hues of denial and despair. Out of 
this despair new orthodoxies arise, but maintain 
_ themselves only by refusing to contemplate many 
‘of the questions that the earlier individualists 
have raised. To some extent this is an account 
of any literary revolution; and it has become 
almost a stereotype for describing the period 
from the Symbolists to the present day. Other 
historical formulas could be found that would 
be just as true; but this one serves its purpose 
_ —as a framework on which to hang more or less 
connected pieces of criticism. 
The type of visionary individualist is 
P Rimbaud; and Mr. Spender, leaning heavily on 
Miss Enid Starkie’s biography, stresses his belief 
in the magical, literally creative, power of his 
own Vision. In a similar though less manic way, 
Rilke, Yeats, and Lawrence each attempted to 
create a world out-of his own intuitions. Even 
_Mr. Forster, though so much of his work is on 
the level of social comedy, slips at critical 


is all true; but this kind of ideological criticism, 
neglecting form and the detail of utterance, can 
; y do more than give us a quick conducted 
tour round some of the landmarks of modern 
letters, and much of the ground jis necessarily 
very familiar. 
Mr. Spender next deals with the literary 
movement of the ’thirties of which he himself 
was a part; and it all seems very far, far away— 
even to Mr. Spender himself. The antithesis of 
the hopes of this generation is seen in thé histor1- 
‘cal despair of The Waste Land and Orwell’s 
1984. An oddly assorted couple; there is a river 
in Macedon and a river in Monmouth, and there 
“salmon in both. We pass to the new ortho- 
xies; and first to an excellent essay on Mr. 
yn Waugh. Mr. Spender rightly treats him 
a cs serious artist, and with great penetration 
points out the fundamental seriousness of his 
O dy, and the relative failure of his ‘ serious’ 
g. This is the best piece of criticism in the 
_ The’ three orthodoxies of today are the 
lan, treated somewhat summarily, perhaps 
a strictly literary effects have been 
ly slight: then official academic modern- 
' Council taste, exemplified more 
“in painting than in literature (Mr. 
a has some shrewd sociological observa- 
py and lastly Christianity, which seems 
< as a re-discovery on the strength of Mr. 
7 Auden, Mr. Waugh, and Mr. Graham 
here have of course been others who 
its existence all along. What would 


moments into the visionary mode. No doubt this. 


z, and head Ms Spender does not 
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observations on the ambiguities about history and 
the class ‘basis of modern Christian literature. 
This book suffers from a rather tenuous 
central thread, and a good deal of obscure 
writing. There are many illuminating and some 
beautiful sentences, but they are apt to get lost. 
Perhaps this is a corollary of the book’s. great 
merit—that it has really been felt and experi- 
enced. It is not post-facto classification, or 
fashionable symbol-hunting. Mr. Spender has 
lived through the literature that he discusses, 
and the historical process he describes has also 
been a process in his own mind. It is obviously 
a mind that has travelled through some of the 
central literary territory of our generation. 


English Art 1100-1216 
r. S. R. Boase. Oxford. 37s. 6d. 


This is the third volume of the series, which, 
when completed will consist of eleven volumes 
and will cover the whole history of English art. 
The author of the present volume, the President 
of Magdalen College, is also the editor of the 
whole series. His book can claim the distinction 
of being the first ever written to deal with all 
forms of Romanesque art in England including 
architecture, sculpture, monumental painting, 
illumination, ivory carving, and metalwork. 
Although much has been-written on various 
aspects of the art of this period, a great deal of 


‘ground had to be covered by new research. 


Romanesque art is notorious for its scanty docu- 
mentary sources and its fragmentary state of 
preservation. Yet Mr. Boase’s book is.an achieve- 
ment of far-reaching importance. For scholars it 
is full of fresh ideas which will, no doubt, 
stimulate further research. Moreover, it is a 
synthesis which will allow the specialists en- 
gaged in studying the various problems of 
English Romanesque art to see the art of the 
period as a whole for the first time. For a reader 
with historical and artistic interests who is not a 
specialist, it is an excellent guide to an art that 
has an especially strong appeal to the tastes of 
our generation. 

The chronological limits of the book corre- 
spond with the five reigns from King Henry I 
to King John. It is to be regretted that the more 
conventional date of the Norman Conquest was 


‘not chosen for the beginning of the present 


volume. Although Anglo-Saxon traditions 
lingered on for a long time, at first as a survival 
of certain artistic forms, but later to become 
something of a deliberate revival resulting from 
anti-Norman feeling and the growth of national 
consciousness,. 1066 must still be considered as 
much a new epoch in English political history 
as in her artistic life. By adopting the date 1100 
as the point of departure for the book, the 
account of the most revolutionary changes in 
English art has been split between this and the 
preceding volume. The other chronological 
limit, i.e., 1216, is a happier one for it enables 
the author to include in the book the important 
period of transition from Romanesque to Gothic, 

The plan of the book is unorthodox for it 
abandons the division, generally adopted in 
books of this character, into chapters each dealing 
separately with a different medium. Here this easy 
pattern is replaced by a more telling division, 
partly regional, partly chronological. Admittedly, 
this method has its disadvantages. For example, 
somebody seeking information on one given 
subject will have to search through the whole 
book looking for references to it, especially as the 
index, though very well arranged, has some 
omissions. On the other hand by dealing with 
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author is able to give a much more vivid picture 
of its artistic production, and he very often shows 
important interrelations and influences between 
different media. By the use of this method he 
also most successfully reconstructs the influence 
of ecclesiastic or secular patrons on the develop- 
ment of the arts in a given region or centre. 
Indeed one of the most original achievements 
of this book is the analysis of works of art in 
their historical context. Art is not merély pre- 
sented here as an evolution of styles, but an 
attempt is made whenever possible to find out 
the reasons for stylistic changes with the help of 
historical facts. 

Although the treatment of the different arts 
in the book is well balanced there can be little 
doubt that the author shows a preference for 
ifluminations. On the last page of the book he 
writes: ‘Long familiarity with them breeds an~ 
awareness of their quality, and I like to think 
that I share with their executants my enthusiasm 
for the subtleties of this minute but vigorous 
art’. And indeed the illuminations of the twelfth 
century, as presented by Mr. Boase (they are 
illustrated by well over a hundred photographs), 
Stand out as an art of such variety and exquisite 
accomplishment that the reader soon begins to 
share that enthusiasm. Twelfth-century art in 
England was part of the great artistic style 
common to western Europe and, as Mr. Boase - 
often points out, is at moments the supreme 
exponent of it. If in the past it was frequently 
under-estimated or even neglected, it should now, 
thanks to this welcome publication, find its right- 
ful place in the general history of European art. 


Asia and Western Dominance. By K. M. 
Panikkar. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 


Vasco da Gama’s voyage eastward had two 
primary and uncomplicated motives: to secure 
a trade in spices, for which there was an in- 
satiable demand in the fifteenth century, and to 
satisfy the almost fanatical desire of Christendom 
to outflank Islam. His landing on the west coast 
of India two years before the start of the six- 
teenth century was the beginning of an epoch 
in Asian history, says Sardar Panikkar, that 
had its ending in the departure of British troops 
from India in 1947, and the evacuation by west- 
ern warships of China’s ports after the victory 
of the People’s Republic in 1949. 

This book, like the Portuguese mariner’s first 
steps on the vast Oriental continent, is a mile- 
stone in Asian development. It is the first time 
a historical analysis of the western connection 
with Asia has been presented through Asian eyes 
since the retreat of Europe from the east. 
The author divides Europe’s ascendancy over 
Asia into three distinct phases: the age of 
expansion (1498 to 1750), the age of conquest 
(1750-1858), and the age of Empire (1858-1914). 
For the first 350 years the primary consideration 
was trade, in the wake of which went evangel- 
isation and the systematic spreading of the gospel 
of Christ. There is a complete and separate 
section in the book devoted to the growth of 
the Christian missions. As Europe began to 
expand and increase the areas under its domina- 
tion, it was inevitable that it should develop 
those areas to its own advantage. The investment 
which such development required was a source 
of strength, and from this firmer foundation 
grew the empires. 

It is perhaps surprising to find Sardar Pan- 
ikkar, an Indian, condemning the west’s policy 
towards China in stronger terms than the con- 
quest of India; unless it is because he is more 
easily able to understand the British in India 
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This is the first time that a full biography of Addison 
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By RALPH KIRKPATRICK — 


~ 635. net 


The first part of this book deals with the life of 
- Scarlatti; and contains much new material. The 
second is an extended study of Scarlatti’s music for 
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en many European critics of western policies 
China during the last two centuries, so the 
epths of an Asian’s condemnation should not 
e difficult to understand. With little use of 
armed force, or the necessity of deposing the 
_ Government, the European trading nations 
_ reduced China to impotency and humiliation. 
Sardar Panikkar constantly reiterates the im- 
_ morality of the west’s illicit opium trade. He 
_ sets out clearly, from an Asian point of view, 
_ the motivation of the Boxer movement, and 
says, in effect, that the west brought the up- 
rising on itself by a constant and blatant show 
__ of arrogance and racial superiority. The Chinese 
‘in their own sovereign country were treated as 
inferior beings. The reparations and studied 


humiliations demanded under the Boxer Protocol. 


_ were the culmination of the west’s cruel con- 
_ tempt for China. But it was, says the author, 
-a seed of Europe’s own destruction in the east. 
CT he Protocol, it should be remembered, is 
thought of with bitterness in Peking to this day. 

e The Russians do not show up so badly in 

_ the eyes of the Chinese, since they never, even 

2 under the Tsars, found it necessary to humiliate, 

_ mor did they Participate in the ‘ poison trade’ 

_ (opium) or the ‘ pig trade’ (transportation of 

_ Chinese workers to plantations and mines out- 
side China), both of which were responsible 
_ for making the Chinese extremely anti-foreign. 

_ From domination, exploitation, and an almost 

_ complete lack of regard for Asian welfare it is 

scarcely surprising that a pride of race and 
nation developed. The nationalist movements 
before 1914 ‘had neither a defined social nor 
an economic objective, and were in that sense 

: vague and Utopian’. The first world war began 

y ‘to bring about a change of outlook, and the 
Russian revolution pointed the way to a rational- 

isation of vague aspirations. By 1920 Europe 

was in retreat in the east. The second world 
war merely clinched what was inevitable. 

_ The renaissance of Asia, under the weight of 

the European powers, was in no.small measure 

_ due to- those things which the west gave, for 

the most part inadvertently, to the eastern socie- 

ties. Asians assimilated European thought and 
learning for their own national survival and 
strength. Western technology and science was 
lapped up and adapted, especially by Japan, for 

_ Asian ends. The renaissance, as Sardar Panikkar 

_ shows, was a reorganisation ‘in order primarily 

to adjust relationships’ within ancient societies 

to give them strength against external pressure. 

“It was not the desire for progress . . . that 

_ was originally at the root of Asian revival. It 

was the determination to resist the foreigner ’. 

_ Burope’s conquest of Asia may have been an 

inevitable evolutionary consequence, but if 

westerners uphold their behaviour in Asia as 

g right and glorious it will be impossible for 

m to understand the feelings of the east 

ay. Asia’s present resurgence is a psycho- 

1 reaction against past exploitation and a 

se of humiliation at western domination. 

M. Panikkar’s excellent book will help the 

tern man to understand how his connection 

the ae East is viewed by the Asian. 


Overloaded ives 
- Gerald M. Durrell. Faber. 15s. 
is the story of a six months’ collecting trip 
by Gerald Durrell and John Yealland to 
at rain forests of the Cameroons in West 
The collectors were successful in captur- 
rare : and interesting kinds of reptiles, 
; nals, but perhaps the most ex- 
the angwanti and the giant water 
atibo is a small at ae 
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three of these charming little creatures brought 
to him; he succeeded in keeping them alive, 
feeding them on fruit, grasshoppers, and dead 
birds, and got them safely home. But his luck 
was out with the water shrews: he had two of 
them, and found that their natural food is fresh- 
water crabs, which they avidly crunch up to the 
number of twenty-five a day. He managed to 
get them on to an artificial diet for the journey 
home, and all seemed well, when they suddenly 
died without warning. The giant water shrew 
has yet to be seen alive in Europe. 

The author’s camp was like a small 200, and 
naturally enough, his stories of the monkeys that 
were tethered to stakes in the compound and 
almost formed part of the family, are particu- 
larly amusing: the drills that ‘ wrinkled up their 
noses at you... and would walk backwards 
towards you displaying their bright pink bottoms 
as a sign of affection’; George the baboon who 
went to a dance and played the drum; the 
guenons; and, above all, Chumley the chim- 
panzee. Chumley was one of the most re- 
markable chimpanzees ever to be brought to 
Europe; ‘I have never seen an animal to com- 
pare with Chumley for force and charm of per- 
sonality, or for intelligence. After knowing him 
for a while you ceased to look upon him as an 
animal; you regarded him more as a wizard, 
mischievous, courtly old man, who had, for 
some reason best known to himself, disguised 
himself as a chimpanzee’. His table manners were 
perfect, and he greatly enjoyed a cigarette after 
a meal, taking a match from the box, striking it, 
and lighting up, and then sitting back with legs 
crossed, blowing clouds of smoke out through 
his nose, He had several amusing adventures in 
Camden Town when he escaped from the Zoo 
after coming to London, and on one of these 
escapades was shot dead by someone who got 
into a panic, to the great sorrow of all his 
friends. 

Mr. Durrell has a fascinating subject and he 
writes about it with skill and charm. His book, 
which is embellished with excellent drawings by 
Sabine Baur, will delight all interested in animals 
and in-travel in the wild places of the world. 


The Escapers 

By Eric Williams. Collins. 16s. 
Hong Kong Escape 

By R. B. Goodwin. Barker. 15s. 
Boldness Be My Friend 

By Richard Pape. Elek. 16s. 


Mr. Eric Williams, who wrote about his own 
adventures in Zhe Wooden Horse, presents 
eighteen stories in his anthology The Escapers 
which must surely represent the cream of escape 
literature. He begins with the story of John 
Gerard, the Jesuit who escaped from the Tower 
of London in 1597, and leads us through the 
wars of three centuries on to the more familiar 
ground of the two world wars. All his episodes 
are well chosen. They are rich in the technical 
details of escape; an important consideration, 
for these are part of the fascination of the escape 
story, and make it as true a parable of human 
endeavour as any Robinson Crusoe. They are 
long enough to be satisfying, and particularly, 
in each case, to give us a glimpse of the writer’s 
character, which is another essential. As Mr. 
Williams remarks in his preface, the one man 
who, by escaping, has entered into a contest 
with the whole of his captor nation, is plunged 
into such violent and fundamental emotional 
experiences, that if only he writes down after- 
wards with “absolute honesty what he saw and 
felt, his story is bound to have great power. It 
is thus in the telling that the writer reveals his 
character; and a further fascination of escape 
literature is in the range of character that it 
reveals more effectively than any contemporary 
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fiction. To one reader, at least, the most striking 
extract in the book is from Colonel Spencer 
Chapman’s The fungle Is Neutral. Colonel 
Chapman is one of those rare spirits whose 
quality of intellectual clarity and strength_are 
the essence of both their adventures and the 
books that these adventures inspire. 

Mr. R. B. Goodwin is another of the rare 
spirits. He was a New Zealand naval officer who 
escaped in August 1944 from the Shamsuipo 
Camp, Hong Kong, three years after his cap- 
ture. He crossed to the Chinese mainland in 
circumstances of great hazard, travelled for 870 
miles through Japanese-held territory in the 
company of communist guerrillas, and finally 
escaped to India. That» he was one of the few 
men who got away from the Japanese should in 
itself be a recommendation for his book. The 
quality of his writing, too, is outstanding. His 
modesty and intelligence, the qualities of charac- 
ter that carried him through his adventures, and 
above all the zest for life which enables him to 
write with relish and clarity about all that befell 
him and all he saw, make the reading of his 
book a most delightful and heartening experience: 

Mr. Pape’s theatre of escape was Europe. He 
was shot down in 1941 during a bombing raid 
on Berlin. From the moment he touched ground 
he set about the business of escape with a fanati- 
cism that pervades his book and sets it apart 
from all others. His first attempt took him as 
far as Holland. His second, across the plains of 
Poland in deep winter, ended with his capture 
and torture by the Gestapo. His third took him 
almost to the borders of Yugoslavia. He was 
returned for the third time to his Stalag, and 
simulated nephritis with such revolting in- 
genuity that in 1944 he was sent back to 
England in an exchange of sick prisoners. The 
usual sporting spirit of the escape book is absent 
from Mr. Pape’s story; and the violence, 
brutality, and squalor of war, which are usually 
absent from such books, are here present in full 
measure. Mr. Pape had no intention of being a 
sportsman: He was a man obsessed, to whom 
the supreme duty was to get back into the fight- 
ing ranks, and he was ready to kill anyone who 
stood in his way. His book is not well written. 
There is an attempt to dramatise the episodes. (As 
Mr. Williams points out in The Escapers, the 
bare narrative is always the most telling.) One 
feels that here, too, the question of character is 
involved. However, his story is one of purpose 
and great bravery, and it holds the attention by 
“heer brute force. 


Ethiopia and Eritrea: the Last Phase 
of the Re-union Struggle, 1941-1952. 
By E. Sylvia Pankhurst and R. K. P. 
Pankhurst. Foreword by Lady Pethick 
Lawrence of Peaslake. Lalibela House 
(Woodford Green, Essex). 18s. 


Readers of Miss Pankhurst’s former books 
and writings—including her New Times and 
Ethiopia News—on Ethiopia and neighbouring 
territories will find little to surprise, and little 
to gladden, them in this work. The writer, whose 
sincerity and good intentions are obvious, is 
still, unfortunately, a good deal less well 
informed than well meaning, less persuasive than 
persuaded; she has her case to argue—or, rather, 
to proclaim—and this, with a naive enthusiasm 
which must, in its way, be respected, she pro- 
ceeds to do. The substance of her case is that 
Ethiopians and pro-Ethiopian Eritreans have 
always been justified in all their claims and 
methods, but have been treated, until the final 
happy outcome of ‘ re-union’, with callousness 
or malicious stupidity not only, of course, by 
the Italians, but (as one learns with dismay) 
by the British. If the indulgent reader will but 
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“it'll sink,” they said, when the first iron ship was 


_ launched. But it didn’t. ; ; i 


Iron was eventually superseded by steel for ship 


construction and today i in shipbuilding more steel plates 


are used than i in any other industry. Usa agetet steel plate 
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in other directions is, however, developing fast. Since the 


war, nearly all railway wagons have been largely built of 


steel plate. ‘The movement and storage of oil calls for _ 


immense quantities for storage tanks, pipe lines, road and — 


rail tankers and tanker ships. ‘Tanker ships, which require — 


proportionately more plates than other ships, now form — 


about 50 per cent. of our shipbuilding output, 


These ‘ar& ‘some of the reasons for the great rise in ; 
the demand for plates and why production has been 


increased from 1,633,000 tons in 1946 to at least 


2,400,000 tons in 1953. 
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ace ae premises as : his "Wades of faith, 
and ignore or reject all evidence to the contrary, 
_ he may yet find himself shoulder to shoulder 
_ with Miss Pankhurst. But it is not easy. 
__ The book is one of pamphleteering, with but 
slender claims to rank as history; the writer 
_ therefore is justified in quoting such views, from 
_ speeches and occasional writings, as suit her 
_ thesis, and she has undoubtedly read a fair 
¥; "proportion of the relevant literature. But there 
- would be more of conviction in the work if any 
\- 
a 


~ serious attempt had been made at objectivity; 
and there is, in the event, no great value jn the 
many quoted extracts since these—of very vary- 
- ing authority—are always one-sided, are never 
placed against a reliable background, and still 
Tess allow the suggestion that there could be any 
justification for a contrary view. The actual 
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MINOR result of the general accelera- 
tion of change in the modern world is 
; that the past becomes past much sooner. 
Mid-Victorian furniture, I am told, is now 
officially recognised as antique; any story about 
the pre-1914 world is a period piece, and the 
years of our own childhood acquire a glimmer- 
g ing, far-away charm that used to be reserved for 
‘the remoter quaintnesses of our grandparents. 
<g Blossoming Tree and The Violins of Saint- 
Facques are both period pieces, both placed in 
phe: early years of this century, both in part 
dedicated to the evocation of an atmosphere; but 
Z otherwise their settings are extremely different. 
Miss Askwith is dealing with Edwardian Eng- 
land, Mr. Leigh Fermor with the French West 
Indies. Both are extremely accomplished per- 
- formances; and I think it is symptomatic of 
x something that is happening to the English novel 
at the moment that some of its most accom- 
plished performances are on themes very remote 
_ from our own time and its interests. The novel 
has not quite caught up with the post-war 
- world; there is no one writing today with quite 
the contemporaneity. of Wells and Bennett in 
_ their heyday. Books about the present seem so 
often to be in faint pursuit of an escaping 
actuality; and the only thing that can be firmly 
seized is the past. 
_ This is a pity, in some ways; it is one of the 
_ jobs of the novel to hold the mirror to the 
times; and if, whenever you hold it to the times, 
the mirror Gracks or becomes clouded, there is 
probably something wrong. But of course there 
is always something wrong, and the individual 
work can always escape from the general situa- 
The period piece can be not only as accom- 
ed but as significant as anything else if it 
embodies some permanent or recurrent 
tion, and tells us something not only about 
eriod but also about human beings. This is 
_ what Miss Askwith achieves in The 
soming Tree. The setting is among the 
| Edwardian country houses, and the back- 
of — dynastic grandeur, important 
2s _ conspicuous consumption and con- 
improprieties is beautifully done, with 
¢ authenticity and great ease. And we 
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difficulties of ‘Ge Eritrean settlement, apart from 


some international’ bargaining (in. which Great 
Britain’s part was in fact notably generous and 
correct), were those of varied races, differing 
popular preferences and aspirations, and a 
tangled history. . 

Miss Pankhurst, who is no African ethnologist 
or historian and has paid only one or two rapid 
visits to the territory, prefers to ignore these 
very real difficulties, and to give scant attention 
to the quite accessible work of real students of 
them: her attitude js credulous and dogmatic, 
there is no attempt to see the picture as a whole, 
or to form reasonable dispassionate judgments; 
she ‘has only unkind words for such administra- 
tors or authorities as venture—after- much closer 
study and, it may be, with fully equal goodwill 
—to hold other views than hers; and she can 


New Novels 


The Blossoming Tree. By Betty Askwith. Gollancz. 
The Violins of Saint-Jacques. By Patrick Leigh Fermor. Murray and Verschoyle. 9s. 6d. 
- The Estrangement. By Nadia Legrand. Heinemann. 


But really the book is a love-story. Catherine, 
the heroine, grows up in a strict, old-fashioned 
household. After a faint abortive flutter of her 
adolescent emotions she makes a correct and 
successful dynastic marriage, with a sensitive, 
courteous, . politically-minded husband, whom 
she likes and esteems, but who never gives her 
more than a gentle absent-minded attention. She 
soon learns that the standards of her own home 
are not those of the great world, and that many 
of her friends have lovers. But she does not care 
to contemplate this for herself. And then she 
falls in love—with a foreigner and a socialist: 
and she begins to find how -confining the walls 
of her own world have been. She intends to get 
out of it; the opportunity for complete escape 
occurs—and she does not take it. The presenta- 
tion of her motives at this point is exquisitely 
done. Loyalty to her husband, a sense of belong- 
ing where she belongs, a modicum of fear, all 
play their parts. So she stays where she is. 
Discussing it two years later with her once 
rebellious brother she finds that they have both 
reached the same point—they are not poets or 
saints, they were meant to stay on the beaten 
track and continue the succession of people like 
themselves. This book has affinities with 
Radiguet’ s Le Bal du Comte d@’ Orgel. Emotion- 
ally it is less interise; its background is far 
richer; but both have the same power of present- 
ing the motives, the feelings, and the moral 
problems of civilised people. On its own scale a 
very finished work of art. 

By contrast, The Violins of Saint-Facques is 
a pure virtuoso performance. The bizarre, the 
luxuriant and the catastrophic form the medium 
in which Mr. Leigh Fermor moves. The scene 
is a French Caribbean island, the characters are 
members of its eccentric French aristocracy, and 
the date is 1902. The Count is giving a ball, and 
is making a last-minute inspection of the 
preparations: 

In the kitchen, urchins, sea-eggs. and dwarf 
oysters—the last still clustering in scores on 
lengths of mangrove-stalk—-were heaped in 
pails, The snow-white whorls of the conch-shells 
(each of them opening to display a p:nk internal 
helix) were arrayed like a triton’s orchestra 
-amnouncing, in a silent fanfare, the later delights 
of lambi flambé au rhum.. A swarm of little 
frogs swam agitatedly round their tank; the 
great shell of a turtle had already been evacuated 
by its lodger. Horny backed iguanas, trussed like 
captured dragons, moved restlessly in their 

~ baskets. The Count stopped and gazed at them. 
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praise the sort of ‘demonstrations’ and Policies 
of popular violence which are so worrying to 
those responsible for life and property, and so 
destructive of -all civilised values. One may very 
well (as does the present reviewer) refuse to 
applaud Italian colonial methods and achieve- 
ments, which had grave defects; but Miss Pank- 
hurst’s picture is still overdrawn and unreliable, 
and so is that of Italian behaviour during the 
British military occupation. And one may 
realise that the British administrators, faced with 
a task of great complexity and delicacy (and at 
times danger, too), were less than perfectly 
successful; but that their achievement was, on 
the whole, as creditable in its results as it was 
honest and libera] in its ways and spirit, has 
been, it is believed, the verdict of all, or almost 
all, first-hand and unprejudiced observers. 


10s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 


“What beautiful and mythical creatures! ’ he 
apostrophised. ‘To think that our pygmy 
ancestors trembled before their giant ancestors in 
prehistoric times!’ He picked one up. Its tail 
swayed in uneasy protest, ‘ And now, poor crea- 
tures, how the roles are reversed! ’ Stooping, he 
whistled a few bars from Lucia di Lammermoor 

. “They leve Donizetti! ’ the said, 

You see where we are—somewhere in Sitwell- 
land, just about where it marches with the 
Norman Douglas territory. Mr. Leigh Fermor 
has a dazzling knowledge of odd islands, their 
flora, fauna, and manners; a knowledge of the 
world and its ways, and a style that suitably 
combines luxuriance -with elegance. But he is 
more interested in objects and settings than 
people; his characters are not memorable ahd 
their involvement with each other is slight. The 
catastrophe by which the island and its life is 
ultimately swept away does not move us because 
we have never really believed in its existence. 
Nor are we meant to; this is a glittering fairy- 
tale disguised as a novel, and Saint-Jacques 
ends appropriately under the sea, only the violins 
of the count’s last ball being heard above the 
waters in. carnival time to perpetuate its 
memory. I do not believe that Mr. Leigh 
Fermor’s very considerable talents have much to 
do with the novel. The Violins of Saint-Facques 
has its charms, but they are hardly those of 
full-blooded fiction; it ought perhaps to be a 
travel book, and its author to remain the curious 
and sensitive observer. 

Miss Nadia Legrand has not yet quite found 
herself. The Estrangement is a careful study of 
an abortive love-affair between two young 
people. They are refugee students in England 
during the war; and their rootless, comfortless 


_ condition is tellingly evoked. The two principal 


characters are undeveloped and uncertain 
youngsters, awkward and touchy. Their 
emotional entanglement might begin to have 
meaning if only it were provided with some 
frame of reference, some viewpoint from which 
we are to survey it. As it is, we have a careful, 
authentic account of something that didn’t hap- 
pen, and would not have been very significant 
if it had. The two short stories that accompany 
The Estrangement are more successful. In each 
of them Miss Legrand shows considerable power 
of analysing emotion: all that remains is to find 
something to do with it. 
GRAHAM HouGH 


On January 21 Miss Hester Cha apeney takes over from 
Mr. Hough as our reviewer of nove. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Newsreels 


DOCUMENTARY PROGRAMME PAUCITY at Christ- 
mas and the New Year gave me an opportunity 
to listen to sound-only programmes. Cheap- 
laugh minds may have’ their little jokes about 
‘steam’ radio. Clearly it is still a powerful 
means of communicating ideas, good and bad, 


and is likely to continue to be into foreseeable” 


time. I enjoyed my truancy, not from need of 
eye rest but because the material presented was 
in the main more enlivening to the mind than 
much of what came to us via television. By com- 
parison, television programmes seemed to be 
lacking in definition, to be more than ever like 
under-developed negatives. I also went to the 
cinema and that, too, had its rewards. In par- 
ticular the cinema newsreel can give an im- 
pression of closer contact with events than the 
television cameras often achieve, for all that they 
are sometimes a jump ahead of their rivals in 
time, and facilities too. There is relief in detach- 
ing oneself from’ the miniature and going over 
to the gargantuan, with its more generous if 
equally absurd perspectives. 

Television Newsreel’s “Retrospect, 1953’ -was 
no more if no less successful than in any of its 
previous annual attempts to catch the living 
minutes of a year that is dying. All over again, 
the obsessive hell-of-a-noise which suggests that 
modern man finds quietness a strain on’ his 
nerves; all over again, the tragedy and gloom 
which the Newsreel editors insist that we re- 
experience apparently for the good of our souls. 
There was a hope that Television Newsreel, in 
its trafficking with events, would spurn the old 
newsroom standards with their often distorting 
emphasis; and it is true, and fair to say, that 
individual subjects have frequently been jntelli- 
gently presented in the Newsreel. The total effect 
continues to be in the man-bites-dog category of 
values;, the Newsreel is still enslaved by arbitrary 
principles laid down long ago for the commercial 
newsreels and by now outmoded, if only someone 
in authority would grasp that fact. Especially, 


The Cecil Shanp Dancers performing the Horn Dance from Abbotts Bromley, 
Staffordshire, during the programme on ‘ The Golden Bough’ 


one had hoped that the 
job of. editing the ‘ Re- 
trospect’. series would 
have been given to a 
single directing mind 
whose. instincts are 
less professional, more 
poetic even, and cer-, 
tainly less stereotyped. 

The Newsreel is 


doubtless: now an in- 
dispensable asset of the 
Television Service and 
a steadily reliable en- . 
ticer of licence fees. It 


Barbara Jefford as Katheryn Howard and Basil 
Sydney as King yee in ‘ The Rose without 
a Thorn’ 


has established a firm 
‘hold on the attention of 
the present maximum 
audience of viewers, few 
_ of whom have the slight- 
est notion of the speed 
and efficiency with which 
it must be produced, five 
days out of seven. All 
the more reason, one is 
tempted to think, why 
_ the  Newsreel _ policy- 
shapers should improve 
on the commonplace 
standards of news selec- 
tion and presentation. 
They have no  over- 
riding business, that I 
can think of, with 
ministering to the mor- 
bid longing for excite- 
ment which character- 
ises this present age. 
The sound-tracks of 
the week’s Newsreels, 
screened in a batch at 


As seen by the viewer: ‘ Battle of Words’ held at Walthamstow on January 2: 
left, a member of the Ruskin College team speaking; right, the panel of judges 


and the President Photographs: Fohn Cura | 


the week-end, are like the eructations of a gigantic 
primitive appetite feeding on what it likes best. 

Primitive passions were the theme, the grimly 
fascinating theme, of the programme com- 
memorating the centenary of the birth of Sir 
James’ Frazer of. The Golden Bough. Tom 
Harrisson, from Sarawak, appealing to his own 
private god.by constant upward: glances, made 
that work \’his text for the .bravely sustained 
thesis that we Englishmen belong to the same: 
hideous ‘prehistoric brotherhood as the Hairy 


- Ainus of «Japan. .The - discourse: was neatly 
. framed in mistletoé, starting us off on a familiar 
. sentimental note and, like The Golden Bough; 


bringing us back to it at-the close; ‘Television 
script-writing does not often show. such a keen 


sense of form. That the programme tended to 


drag, that it was sometimes blurred in motif, 
that it admitted no hint of ‘considered critical 
attitudes to Frazer’s great researches, is. true. 
That it showed television challenging the inertia 
of the popular mind in matters of complex 
significance must also be agreed. 

My preoccupation here last week with recall- 
ing some of the more effective documentaries of 
the past year left me no chance to say what 
was being said by more than one viewer of my 
acquaintance, that the holiday time was not 
well served by the television planners and pro- 
ducers. ‘Christmas Journey’ must have been 
expensive in money and energy: ‘a B.B.C. 
camera team travelled more than - 26,000 miles 
in five-and-a-half days’ to make it, according 
to a Radio Times note. To write off so lavish 
a venture as being. of small account to us 


_ viewers might be to incur the legal censure 


of ‘vulgar abuse’. Speaking personally, then, 
I shall say that I for one was not much im- 
pressed. Like a good many television pro- 
grammes, this one promised far more than it_ 
performed: Someone seemed to have supposed. 


. that, even in these supersonic days, the itinerary ~ 


was heroic. I doubt if-it caught thé imagination 
of a majority of viewers. \ ‘ 


The young matadors of debate, heard in the ~ 


final roufid of the National Union of Students’ 
national contest at Walthamstow last Saturday 
night, were not quite as brilliant as the com- 
pliments afterwards paid to them implied. I ~ 
most enjoyed the humour, expressed in a variety 


of deftly introduced epigrams, mostly second- — 


hand and unacknowledged as to source but 
worth hearing. Because the speakers are young 
one could believe that the counsels of Sir David - 


Maxwell Fyfe, who spoke on the technique of — 
_ public debate, will bear good fruit when we ~ 


hear them again at some later time. The verbal 


interest. 


~ 


“ 


liveliness ‘made good the deficiencies of visual — 
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The skilfully shortened version of 
the telerecording of the Coronation, 
shown on Sunday evening, was a 
renewal of splendid experience. 
Technically, jt was superior to most 
of the telerecordings we have so far 
seen. No doubt there were other 
viewers whose curiosity was roused 
by the mysterious figure peeping at 
the ceremony from the shadows to 

- the right of the altar. 
REGINALD POUND 


“DRAMA 
Duly Wrung Out 


THE NEW YEAR starts much more 
promisingly than you might suppose 
- from the Jeremiads raised in some 
. quarters. If in fact it be true that 
the public is tiring of television, 
which I myself see little evidence to 
support, it is equally true that some 
lessons have been learnt in the just 
wrung-out year, lessons which will 
bear fruit. Let us look, for example, 
very generously at that once appal- 
ling institution, the televised party. 

Of course, over the festive season one could 
have collected quite an album of embarrassing 

moments, but taken generally these parties 
seemed to me more delicate and thoughtful of 
viewers’ feelings than has always been the case 
in. the past. On Christmas Day itself those who 
were constrained to watch the ‘telly’ must have 
found Arthur Askey very good company. 
Maurice Chevalier in ‘Café Continental’, un- 

 lovably though that institution usually strikes 
me, had a way of lifting the spirits rather than 
depressing them. Last Saturday the Variety turns 
included such a charming performing dog, 
Rusty, the Calculating Collie, who worked out 
sums as fast as an Inland Revenue Official, that 
we were all awash with animal lovers’ tears. 
And I positively declare that though the end- 
of-year sentimental speech at the climax of the 

" hogmanay television party might have been the 
acme of embarrassment, the comedian Jimmy 
Logan did it with such unforced, unsolemn, 
kindly sincerity that he scored hands down over 
the unctuous pomposity which is often emitted 
on wavelengths XYZ on this occasion. 

A hogmanay party such as this must have 
made many people wish—if only temporarily— 
that they were back in Glasgow. There 

were really spirited reels and a number 
of Piiscuntty ° corny’ Variety turns. But 
to Sydney Smith’s assertion that ‘it 
needs a surgical operation to get a joke 
jnto the Scottish understanding’, the 
generous laughter gave the lie direct. 
While the singing, no Jess than the comic 
waiter who poured soup down the comic 
diners’ backs, was much appreciated. 

But enough of parties as of partis 
— Let us look at some Art. First, but 

neglected owing to the 

cages rush, there was ‘Amahl and 
the Night Visitors ’, Menoiti’s Christmas 
card about the Kings of the Orient on 
the way to Bethlehem calling on a cripple 
boy and his widowed mother. This 
frankly sentimental piece, much below 
the level of such similar pieties as Mas- 
_senet’s The fuggler of Notre Dame, 
swept America two Christmases ago. 
There is no doubt that Christian Simp- 
_.son’s handling of it here was superior, 
a judgment which I base not only on 
having seen a film of the American 
original, but on the word of an Ameri- 
colleague who saw both productions 
‘live’ and preferred the B.B.C. one. The 
choirboy Vignoles had a hand in the 


a= 


Scene from ‘ Amahl and the Night Visitors” 
(left to right) John Lewis as King Kaspar, Scott Joynt as King 
Balthasar, John Cameron as King Melchior, Edric Connor as their 
Page, Gladys Whitred as Amahl’s mother, and Charles Vignoles 
as Amahl 


THE LISTENER 


St.. Paul’s Cathedral Choir, with Dr. Dykes Bower, the cathedral organist 


and choir conductor, on December 30 


success, such clear treble voices being almost 
peculiar to this country and much preferred by 
us to the brassier stronger style of boys’ singing 
favoured in some other lands where choirboys 
sing like prima donnas. Here, of course, in a 
land where singing is all thought ‘not quite 
nice’, it is exactly the other way round! 
Another production which might have been 
overlooked jn the rush was Michael Barry’s 
excellent handling of a play by Clifford Bax 
which has merits: even judged by the most 
strenuous standards of historical drama: ‘ The 
Rose without a Thorn’. Basil Sydney, Andrew 
Cruickshank, and Barbara Jefford caught the 
tone of the piece very truly. Like a good many 
Henry -VIII plays, there is a curious initial 
resistance to be overcome, as though we kept 
saying to ourselves: ‘These people are only 
actors, they would be more “ real” if they were 
pretending to be creatures of fiction, not of 
history! * And in these days, it is difficult not 
to feel that such episodes are happening in a 
vacuum, so used are we to the lavish, wide can- 
vases of the cinema when it deals with history; 
though I greatly prefer a suggestion of empti- 
ness to a crowded, carton, Tudor pageant. On 


on December 20 wiith 
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the whole this production did very 
well for the play, illuminating and 
concentrating its gesture. 

The detective and change-of-iden- 
tity piece called ‘The Case of Dr. 
Ambrose’ has come in for a strong 
dose of adverse criticism: rather 
unfairly. It was at least not difficult 
to follow (always supposing that you 
wished to persevere in that course) 
and that, surely, may be accounted 
a merit. So many thrillers and 
shockers are puzzles as well. The 
police methods were unorthodox, 
but then are we not always dis- 
covering in real life that these are 
far less orthodox than simple citi- 
zens are apt to imagine? One thing 
did, however, strike even me as a 
false note: if the police are actually 
searching the house, you surely close 
the drawing room door before dis- 
cussing your next moves with your 
bride of some hours. But then, 
again, I ask myself, perhaps this 
lack of elementary caution was 
meant to apprise us of the funda- 
mentally innocent character of our 
hero. Emrys Jones, looking handsome but 
worried, and Ursula Howells, looking comely but 
assured (as if she had spent a lifetime wrapped 
up in this sort of tangle) went along at a good 
pace. Maureen Pryor kept cawing in as a maid 
with a ‘ character ’. 

Miss. Pryor scored an earlier success in 
“Follow the Plough’ by the prolific Mr. Delder- 
field. This was a piece about townees down on 
the farm, with such people as Leslie Dwyer 
and Dandy Nichols to twang the cockney lyre 
and Miss Pryor to keep up the country pro- 
prieties. It was all very obvious, but it had 
a coarse, large scale, like that of pier-head 
picture postcards, which struck me as genuine. 
There was the scene where everyone undressed 
and went to bed on mattresses near the parlour 
fire; some keeping on their hats, others snoring 
loudly, which was like a distillation of all the 
radio serials and family comedies one has 
endured in the past quarter-century. Some insti- 
tute for sociological research should buy it up 
and store it. Though this is not the way we lived 
in 1953, it is how people will think we went on, 
which is what matters to the future, including 
1954 Puitie Hore-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Adventurers 


LORELEI LEE, the blonde created by 
Anita Loos and preferred by gentlemen, 
found herself in some surpnising places; 
but I doubt if she contemplated the 
Third Programme. However, with 
Douglas Cleverdon’s aid, she has turned 
up there, like a juke-box in the Senior 
Common Room. Having borrowed 
Yolande Donlan’s voice, she proved to 
be very good company—far better than 
in a film version of ‘Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes’ that I saw in an effort to brush 
up my Loos. The film lacked its Donlan; 
it lacked, too, all the lines that on the 
air made one wish to rediscover the 
blonde’s journal. There is something 
agreeably wide-eyed about this work; one 
remembers Sheridan’s Lucy as she ex- 
claimed, ‘Well done, Simplicity! ’ 
Simple little Lorelej is a diamond-digger 
who never fails in her digging. She is 
ruthlessly -logical; and her wisdom is 
scratched with a diamond on glass. 
Thus: ‘ Nothing makes gentlemen get so 
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_. Income Tax paid by the Society — 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
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The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, and 
_ on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax paid 
by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total holding of — 
£5,000 are accepted for investment ‘in Abbey National. 
For further particulars apply for a copy of the Society’s — 
Tk; Investment Booklet. 
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the delight of pilots and navigators. 


Has it ever occurred to you that one of 


' these aircraft might one day be yours 
‘to fly as a commissioned officer in 


the R.A.F.? Perhaps you possess 


- those very qualities which the R.A.F. 


is looking for. See how you measure 
up to the basic requirements: you 
are young, possibly still at school, 
certainly under 28. Yoware physically 


_ fit and keen about flying. You are 
' mentally alert and well up to the 


If so, the best thing to do is to write 
a.letter to the Air Ministry giving 
‘your age and full particulars of your 


_ education, examinations passed and. 


your career to date, and asking for 
more information about the type of 
commission which interests you (see 


table). Address your letter to Under 
Air’ Ministry _ 


Secretary -of State, 
(L.T.121), Adastral House M.R.z2, 
London, W.C.z. Sarr 


4 WAYS TO A FLYING COMMISSION IN THE R.A.F. - 


TYPE OF COMMISSION AGE LIMITS 


PERMANENT 


(R.A.F. Cadetship at Cranwell)| '7—|9 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS “ 


Civil Service Commission Examination 


_ PERMANENT 


(University Entry) -20—28 


. Normal degree at recognised University 


General Certificate of Education, Scottish 


’ No TEXT BOOK can teach you 
to speak a foreign language 
correctly. To do that you must 

_ hear the. rhythm, the lilt, the 
everyday speech of ordinary 
people. Linguaphone teaches | | 

» you by this quick, thorough, — 
| effortless method. You learn by 

_ listening to the voices of expert’ 
native teachers on specially- ~ 
prepared gramophone records, 

- following the words in the illus- 
trated textbook. In half the 
usual time, this method enables ~ 
you to speak, read and write : ; 2h, « 
the language—and, above all, to understand it when spoken. There is no 
formal learning. From the start you are thrown into the conversational: — 
atmosphere of the boulevard, the café, and the plage.~ Put in fifteen minutes ~ 
a day and in a few months you can express yourself freely in the language _ 
of your choice. Find out all about this unique, modern method of language _ 
learning. Post the coupon below. (Unsealed envelope, 14d. stamp.) Full — 
particulars will be sent by return. << ; 
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$ continental tour,- it begins and ends 
tfully. “Yolande Donlan’s voice is always 


imé in which diamonds are inevitably trumps; 
life is a grand slam. Miss Loos (and Mr. 
q Cleverdon) do not keep us tense about this or 
_ that turn in the plot. What matters is the light 
upon the girl’s mind as she studies herself in 
; _ her diary. Her friend Dorothy says that you 
can no more ruin Lorelei’s reputation than you 
 ¢an sink the Swiss fleet. And Lorelei, bless her 
hard little heart, knows it, though she is careful 
to explain that ‘she is a Refined Girl. (Dorothy 
is, not.) Nobody else has much chance in the 
story, with its theme song of ‘ Tiara-ra-ra- 
ierapeee » though Guy Kingsley Poynter 
_ finds a suitably ironed-out voice for the strict 
_ Mr. Spoffard; Tucker Maguire stands by as 
- Dorothy; and we ought to have much more of 
- Norman Shelley’s gravelly drawl as Sir Francis, 
who slips disappointingly from the scene. 
“Mr. Conrad’s books’, said Lorelei, ‘ seem to 
4 be all about ocean travel’. So is Charles Bertin’s 
_ “Christopher Columbus’ (Third), last year’s 
Italia Prizewinner about the voyage in 1492 
‘that ended with the discovery of America. It is a 
grave thought that if Columbus had not put to 
sea that autumn, there would have been no 
Lorelei; but he did not think of that, and 
certainly it was-not in M. Bertin’s mind when 
he wrote this careful and not very exciting 
chronicle -of a voyage that for Columbus was 
also. a spiritual adventure. The play was 
"effectively done, under Frederick Bradnum, with 
~ the smooth surge of Abraham Sofaer’s voice to 
_ speak for Columbus. Robert Farquharson 
crackled his threats as the Priest, whose conflict 
with the Admiral was the most ‘telling scene in 
a play that never quite established itself. It was 
just beginning | to when we heard the final shout 
of ‘Land ho! 
Ten years ago Mr. Sofaer was the Stratford 
- Lear. Michael Redgrave had ‘the part last season 
ain the tragedy of which every production is 
an adventure. It held me more in its radio 
version (Third) by the Memorial Theatre com- 
pany, than it did upon the stage before the 
cast had played itself in. It was a revelation 
to hear the character developing in Mr. Red- 
grave’s voice; I doubt if he has spoken more 
subtly than in the mourning over Cordelia’s 
body, with that so dangerous line, the re- 
iterated ‘Never!’ Somerset Maugham’s ‘ The 
_ Noble Spaniard’ (Home) was another brand of 
_ adventure. The comedy is manna to collectors, 
_ but otherwise a meagre little piece that Joyce 
- Barbour (‘I drew myself up to my full height 
_ and answered “ Sebastian, I am-pure! ” *) helped 


_ The theme of ‘ Plain Murder’ (Home) is just 
the title says. This is C, S. Forester in 
Deferred’ mood; Preston Lock- 
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‘THE ‘LISTENER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


& Christmas in Retrospect 


‘THOUGH CHRISTMAS was alread'y past it was the 
theme of at least three broadcasts last week. Dr. 
Nathaniel Micklem talked on ‘The Date of 
Christmas’ in an excellent survey which, with- 
out giving his listener any sense of being 
crammed or hustled, concentrated a surprising 
quantity of information into ten minutes. There 


‘is no early tradition, he told us, that Jesus was 


born in the winter nor was Christmas celebrated 
in the early Church as were Easter and the 
Epiphany. In primitive times the winter solstice 
was ed with various magical observances 
the Emperor Aurelian 
instituted the Day of the Unconquered Sun on 
December 25; but it was not until about sixty 
years later that it is attested as Christmas Day in 
the Roman Calendar. 

With the second Christmas talk—Monsignor 
Ronald Knox’s *‘ The Effect of Christmas ’—THE 
LISTENER got in ahead of me by printing it last 
week. The third was Alistair Cooke’s ‘ Letter 
from America’ which discussed the burning 
question of ‘Santa’, the modern American 
abbreviation of the older American Santa Claus 
(itself a corruption of the Dutch for Saint 
Nicholas) or, as we prefer to call him, Father 
Christmas. 

It appears that an anti-Santa campaign is 
shaking the States, conducted, needless to say, 
not by little Americans but by big Americans, 
some of them psychiatrists, who hold that he 
induces unhealthy fastasies in the child mind 
and, besides, accustoms children to expect some- 
thing for nothing—an accusation, it seems to 
me, that might be brought against any gift, in 
the true sense of the word. Accordingly a pastor 
barged into a recent children’s party in Mary- 
land ‘and roundly declared that Santa was, so to 
say, all m'y eye—surely an unwarrantable piece 
of dogmatism since ancient legend declares that 
Saint Nicholas was Bishop of Myra in the reign 
of Diocletian and that he is the protector of 
children, scholars, merchants, and _ sailors. 
Several children were afterwards interviewed by 
a posse of journalists who gathered that no very 
notable result had ensued. One child replied that 
he had never'believed in Santa, another that he 
had been convinced of the unreality of Santa but 
that he felt none the better or worse for that, 
and a third that she believed what the pastor had 
said but that she would none the less continue to 
believe in Santa, an unreasonable attitude for 
which I have the greatest respect. And so it 
rather looks as if the American child were father 
to the American man: he looks on Santa as a 
picturesque figurehead and not, like the grown- 
up children, who after all are the ones who 
worked up this Santa racket, as a menace to the 
infant mind. I must not further pursue Mr. 
Cooke’s excellent talk which he gave with all his 
accustomed easy and attractive fluency. He has 
made this weekly letter a thing peculiarly his 
own—an essay in conversation, shapely, neatly 
turned, and always a pleasure fo hear. * 

Last September when the unique church of 
Staunton Harold celebrated its tercentenary, re- 
cordings were made of talks by John Betjeman 
on its architecture and history and by Cecil 
Clutton on its seventeenth-century organ, and of 
a recital on its seventeenth-century organ by 
Susi Jeans. These were last week in 
the Third Programme and seemed to promise a 
delightful programme. And so in part it was, 
but Mr. Betjeman for once disappointed me. 
The theme, one would have thought, was one 
heart, yet his hesitant and 
occasionally frivolous talk seemed to me un- 
worthy of the place, the occasion, himself, and 
the Third Programme. Mr. Clutton was good 
on the organ and on the seventeenth-century 
organ-builders Father Smith and Harris, and, 


- 
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best of all . . . but if I mention Lady Jeans’ 
recital I, shall render myself subject to the Game 
Laws. 

The ‘Morning Story’ lasts fifteen minutes 
and so it must perforce be brief and, being on 
the Light Programme, it must be light. I 
managed last week to listen to three of them, 
first to L.A. G. Strong’s ‘ 1’ll Explain It’, read 
by himself, a very amusing thing with a red- 
herring drawn adroitly across the scent to ensure 
that the comical end should come as a knock-out 
blow. Next morning Joseph Tomelty read his 
“Just Like Yesterday ’, another good lightweight 
with a genuine pathos in the presentation of its 
chief character. ‘Nap Retep’, a comic fantasy 
by John Keir Cross, was admirably read by 
Willie Joss in a Scots so rich that I had to 
concentrate like mad to follow it. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 
MUSIC 


Light on the Third 


A YEAR AGO this column gave utterance to a 
mild grumble at the somewhat gloomy enter- 
tainment provided in the Third Programme 
during the festive season. This Christmas there 
has been-no cause for such complaints. Indeed, 
I seem to detect an attempt once more to leaven 
the serious matter which properly supplies the 
greater part of the material for that most admir- 
able of the B.B.C.’s creations, with gaieties and 
frivolities which are at the same time not trivial. 
This is surely a desirable aim not only for the 
amusement of the habitués, but also as a bait to 
tempt those who regard the Third Programme 
as something untouchable, unintelligible, or in-- 
spired by Moscow, if not by Lucifer-in person, 
to join the audience and perhaps stay to hear 
some of the more important matter. 

During the past week the Third has given us 
“The Merry Widow’ and ‘ Polly’, while glanc- 
ing through the syllabus of events for the coming 
quarter, which has just been issued; I note the 
promise of Offenbach’s ‘La Belle Héléne’, 
Puccini’s solitary essay in operetta, ‘La Ron- 
dine’, and the two versions of ‘Le Docteur 
Miracle’ by Bizet and Lecocq. - These are to 
offset our studious progress through the Music 
of Spain (part ef a wider series), the Italian 
Music of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, and the Progress of Keyboard Music, 
which began at the beginning on the virginals— 
“keyboard music’ here excluding the organ—last 
Saturday at an hour so late at night that, to 
quote the old rhyme, ‘in refusing I.did right’. 

At first sight it might seem that some of these 
frivolities might more properly have their place 
in the Light Programme. That is surely the 
place for ‘The Merry Widow’. Here I must 
discriminate, as the disputationists say: ‘ The 
Merry Widow’ as we used to know it on the 
English stage is certainly food for the million; 
but ‘Die Lustige Witwe’ sung by stars of the 
Viennese opera would be (I imagine this to be 
the argument) caviare to the general.. However 
that may be, this was an entrancing perform- 
ance (on gramophone records) with Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf very much in her element and 
Erich Kainz on the top of his form. My only 
complaint is that the last act was ruthlessly cut 
in order to fit it into the Procrustean bed of a 
long-playing disc. Some of it might have been 
saved by the omission of the dreadful Overture, 
composed by Lehar at a later date than the 
operetta itself. But it may be that the tape- 
recording originally contained the missing num- 
bers and that these might have been obtained 
for the purpose of the broadcast, Alec Robertson 
in his appropriately lively narration was hard 
put to it to skate gracefully over this butchery. 
But I suppose it was not for him to criticise. 

“Polly’ again, with its original dialogue and 
its music ‘realised’? by an Alunno di Britten, 
as Berenson would say, is obviously matter for 
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.» Arthur Bryant’s love for England is apparent in all his books, and 


“EVERYBODY'S” PRESENTS WEEK BY WEEK 


The 


announce that they have 
secured for their readers the 
exclusive serial rights of Arthur 
Bryant’s latest historical work 
“The Story of England ”—the 
greatest story ever told, as ex- 
citing as the most dramatic his- 


history live—the famous author 
of “The Years of Endurance”, 
“The Years of Victory”, “The 
i Age of Elegance”, “‘ The Story 
of Pepys”, etc., books that 
have been read by millions. 


ARTHUR BRYANT 


“The Story of England ”’ is as history of the usual kind, a mere | 


dry record of dates and battles, kings and rebellions, treaties and 
parliaments—it is the story and romance of the English people, 
vivid, exciting, pulsating with life. 


The Author himself says “ Every Generation needs its popular’ 


history written in a way it understands... Trying to write for 


mine, I have presented it in a new way ... My history contains — 


fewer names, battles, political events and Acts of Parliament, but 


_ dwells longer on certain deeds and words that stirred the hearts of 


Englishmen and awoke their imagination.” 


it seemed likely that one day he would be moved to tell “ the 
story of England” from its earliest days. That is the great task 


Story of Ei 
by ARTHUR BRYAN 


of pees * are proud to | 


torical novel but TRUE. Arthur _ 
Bryant—the man who makes — 


_the following instalments. | 


> What the Critics said 


~ and pride what is his heritage.” 
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that he embarked upon three years ago, and plans to complete in a 
three volumes. It is the first volume, ‘Makers of the Realm”, _ 
that “‘Everybody’s” are presenting as a weekly series so that = __ 
millions everywhere may read for themselves the story of our island — oe 
home. It tells*that story from the beginning—far back in the 
mists of geological time—to the start of the fourteenth century 

and the splendid achievements of Edward I. In that period the 


. . te val wind = ye oe 
nation is made, its peoples—the descendents of England’s many _ 


invaders—blended into one, and its basic institutions created. + : 
This living series is indeed~the literary event of 1954. Start = ~ 
reading in ‘¢ Everybody’s” out next Monday, January llth,and 


place a regular order with your Newsagent lest you miss any of 


’ he 
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G. M. Trevelyan: “I heartily recommend this volume to the public, 

story-telling all through yet kept rigorously to the truth as known.” 72 gee 
ys i : : oS: : ae (SUNDAY. TIMES), kA 

Daily Telegraph: ‘“‘ For every adult and adolescent, if he would know with profit 

x : ; Eh «(GUY RAMSEY) : 

The Times: “Mr. Bryant’s love of country and pride of ancestry communicate 


themselves with every sentence he writes.” - 


It is good _ 


; ’ lt ae 
Sir John Squire: “It is likely to become a standard general history and one 
through whose portals multitudes of the young are likely to pass, never to forget — 
the experience.” - (ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS) __ 


(DAILY MAIL) 


NOW EXCLUSIVE TO “EVERYBODY'S” 


Peter Quennell: ‘The story is supremely worth telling,” 
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‘hire bea Te Bieaar's ime in 
the version Boe ey ine for the film was con- 
5 sidered, if only because of its cinematic connec- 
tion, to command a wider audience on New 
Year's Eve. On second thoughts I am not sure 
that ‘Polly’ could be put into the category of 
light entertainment. It verged, as a play, on the 
borders of Eng. Lit. Like most attempts to 
. follow up a resounding success, it falls short of 

its aim. The dialogue, more bawdy and less witty 
_ than in “The Beggar’s Opera ’, became downright 
- boring. Perhaps those of us who experienced the 

fresh impact of Playfair’s revival of Gay’s 

masterpiece and then suffered it to pass through 

familiarity to staleness, cannot fairly judge how 
the dialogue will have affected new listeners. As 
to the tunes, nothing will convince me that the 


THE “LISTENER 


‘manner adopted by Teh ‘Addison from Britten 


is the right way to treat these simple eighteenth- 
century tunes. This is not to deny the realisation 
much ingenuity and good craftsmanship, which 
produced some delightful effects. 

The normal constituents of the Third Pro- 
gramme included Anthony Lewis’ ‘ Tribute of 
Praise’, Bax’s long-neglected Violin Concerto 
(also heard in the Home Service) and Rubbra’s 
Fourth ‘Symphony. Lewis’ work, which was 
excellently sung by the Midland Chorus ‘under 
John Lowe, with Margaret Field-Hyde and 
Hervey Alan as soloists, is a distinguished addi- 
tion to the repertory of English unaccompanied 
choral music, conservative but not ‘academic’ 
in the bad sense. Bax’s Concerto, well played by 
Frederick Grinke with the B.B.C. Orchestra under 
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Sargent, and Rubbra’s Symphony balanced each 


other ly. The Concerto is rhapsodical, wan- 
dering through beautiful ideas, or rather dreams, 
without much sense of direction. The Symphony 
is taut and purposeful, going straight towards its 
planned goal. The composer relies too consis- 
tently, perhaps, on ostinato basses. But the fine 
soaring melody of the first movement, the 
delicious Allegretto and the grave beauty of the 
slow movement all make music of a high order. 

A word must be spared for the organ music 
played by Lady Jeans at Staunton Harold. The 
old instrument wheezed and thudded a bit, and 
I suppose Dr. Vaughan Williams would have 
said something about ‘ bubble-and-squeak’. But 
the total effect was charming—for a short while. 

DYNELEY HUSSEY 


The Influence of Rimsky-Korsakov 


By EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 
‘Scheherazade’ will be broadcast at 2.45 p.m. on Sunday, January 10 (Home), and ‘The Golden Cockerel’ 


- T has long been the fashion in some musical 
circles to belittle the achievement of Rimsky- 
Korsakov and to look askance at his bril- 
liance as nothing more than the product 

of an academician. It is true that, with the 
exception of Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov was 
technically the best equipped of the Russian 
composers of his day. And it is also true that 
as he saw about him the many pathetic 


* Oblomovs ’—those peculiar examples of Russian» 


_ impotence—he resolutely decided to put honest 
_ craftsmanship before inspiration. He was 
4 cautious and industrious, but not timid. ‘If 
~ only these people had good, sound technique, 
_ what mightn’t they do!’ he writes despairingly 
of his fellow-composers, Balakirev, Borodin, 
_ Cui, and Mussorgsky. ‘I consider them far more 
talented than myself’, he candidly confesses, ‘ but 
_ I don’t envy them a straw’. The fact is that this 
_ 4ndustriousness of Rimsky-Korsakov, far from 
_ being a by-product or an anomaly, turned out 

in the end to be the salvation of Russian music. 
What a misfit he must have seemed, this 
z bespectacled, bearded gentleman in that typical 
_ Russian company of lazy geniuses! The sailor 
who in his youth had been half round the world 
in a clipper seems hardly to have been impressed 
by the exotic scenes he must have seen; at any 
rate one hears nothing of them in his later music. 
And it was characteristic of him that he was 
Jater able to combine his activities as a teacher of 
composition with the post of an inspector of 
_ naval bands, assiduously learning the technique 
of the wood-wind and brass instruments, and 
; “trying out on these bands of the Imperial 
_ Russian Navy concertos of his own for the oboe, 
the clarinet, ’and—of all jinstruments—the trom- 
bone. Here, I think, we may find a clue to 
K orsakov’s unique contribution to Russian 


music. Although he was mneed to shun the 


ments of a great teacher. Ultimately his 
rests on the fact that he was able 
onstrate, in his own works as in his great 
ook, the technique of the instrument he 
eculiarly his own—the orchestra. 

orchestra of Rimsky-Korsakov, in his 
as well as in his numerous works for 
stra alone, “i an entirely individual creation. 


bor st igtieat and a in fact, many of the - 


immediately apparent from his remark- é 


at 7.0 p.m. on Thursday, January 14 (Third) 


inimitable. Particularly illuminating are the 
chapters on the comparison of resonance in 
orchestral groups; on the amplification and 
elimination of tone qualities; on melody on the 
string instruments, the wood-wind, and the brass; 
and on tone quality as a harmonic force. Rimsky- 
Korsakov’$ conception of melody, harmony, and 
counter-point was invariably prompted by asso- 
ciations with groups of instruments. Music 
divorced from instrumental colour was incon- 
ceivable to him. In fact, the Principles of 
Orchestration is more than a treatise on the 
practical art of instrumentation: the chapters 
on string harmony and wood-wind harmony 
reach the core of the art of composition. 

I have said that Korsakov’s orchestral style is 
inimitable. It is also limited to a certain palette, 
predominantly brilliant and strident. He uses 
instruments in the way that a painter uses 
primary colours. Primary colours can, however, 
soon tire, and it is precisely the obviousness of 
effect in Rimsky-Korsakov’s orchestral works 
that failed to satisfy composers who sought 
deeper poetic undertones in the orchestral palette. 
Debussy expressed the opinion of a whole 
generation when he said that ‘ Scheherazade’ 
reminded him ‘more of a bazaar than the 
Orient’. Yet the organisation of the Russian 
musical language by Rimsky-Korsakov; limited 
as it necessarily was to his own particular view 
of that language, had the far-reaching effect of 
authorising the much bolder experiments of his 
pupils, Stravinsky and Prokofiev. 

Looking back from this distance of time on 
the Russian school of the nineteenth century, 
one can well imagine how the impact of those 
composers of undoubted genius, even Balakirev 
and Mussorgsky himself, might have gone for 
nothing thad there not been among them the 
“academic’ Rimsky-Korsakov, painstakingly 
completing one score after another, coldly 
observing his own qualities as well as his defects, 


-and able in the end to impart his great know- 


ledge to others. Rimsky-Korsakov has frequently 
been compared to Saint-Saéns; and the com- 


_parison is just. Both cherished their craft for 


the sake of their craft. Without the one, however, 
there could hardly have been a Ravel; without 
the other there could surely not have been a 
Prokofiev or a Stravinsky. 

* Scheherazade’ is typical Rimsky-Korsakov; 
and so is his last opera, ‘ The Golden Cockerel ’, 
now to be seen and heard at Covent Garden. This 
was completed in 1907, six months before the 


* composer’s death the following year and just 


after Diaghilev’ s famous festival of Russian 
music in Paris at which Korsakov gonducted 


~ 


for the last time. The libretto of this opera, by 
V. I. Bielsky, is based on a fairy-tale satire on 
autocracy by Pushkin. King Dodon is a cari- 
cature of a pompous*monarch who, after rashly 
sending his troops into battle (in which he loses 
his two sons), falls.in love with an Aerial Spirit, 
the Queen of Shemakan. Dodon has no will of 
his own; his actions are directed by the crowing 
of the Golden Cockerel belonging to a wizard, 
the Astrologer, who, in the prologue to the opera, 
hints at some sinister moral. The moral seems 
to be that whatever happens the sufferers will be 
the Russian people, since they are mercilessly 
subjected to Dodon’s unaccountable whims. But 
this moral is not in any way brought into 
prominence. The main attraction of the libretto 
was clearly the opportunities it afforded of scenes 
of battle and of pageantry, of writing a beautiful 
coloratura part for the Queen and a high tenor 
part for the fantastic Astrologer. (Korsakov’s 
description of this part is a ‘tenor altino—a 
voice seldom met with, which may be entrusted 
to a lyric tenor with a strong falsetto’.) In the 
end, the Astrologer, having demanded the Queen 
for himself, as his price for the King’s happiness, 
is killed by Dodon. The King falls dead as the 
Cockerel gives a violent peck at his head, and 
as the Queen and the Cockerel vanish into dark- 
ness the people ironically lament their beloved 
ruler. 

Into this last score Rimsky-Korsakov put all 
his science of orchestral and vocal writing. The 
parts of the Astrologer, King Dodon (a deep 
bass), and the Queen are models of sensuously 
flexible vocal designs. The harmony is pre- 
dominantly chromatic, without, however, ever 
losing a sense of tonality, and a Lettmotiv tech- 
nique is ingeniously used for characterisation. 
The best scenes are those in which the com- 
poser’s sense of fantasy is called upon to illus- 
trate the supernatural—the music of the Queen 
of Shemakan, the wizardry of the Astrologer, 
and the picturesque suggestions of futile batile. 

In all this music there is genuine inspiration, 
made all the more effective for those who like 
it because it is a heartless, intellectual inspiration. 
As one listens to the pretty glittering harmony 
one can almost see the composer’s mind at work. 
As one writer has put it, referring to Korsakov’s 
characteristic see-saw effects of sevenths, made 
alternately to belong to one key and another, 
“the composer’s thought-process is the precise 
equivalent of the substitution of (x + y)* for 
x? + 2xy + y? in an equation’. There may not 
have been much of a poet in Rimsky-Korsakov. 
But there was certainly a clever mathematician, 
as well as a wise and highly skilled musician. 
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MORE URGEN T \ 
EVERY DAY! . 


What’ s your line? Is it just a ae or pene it lead 
anywhere ¢ ? Every extra day you stay in a rut is’ 

~ time wasted in starting on a real career. For stay 

there you most probably will unless you have the | 

qualifications that Suey ee demand for the higher 


<q SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 


For small sums of Ci and upwards at any time. _ 


- On Sgsir £25 a paid-up share is issued ae 


- investments. paid positions. r : ; 
. You, too, can climb out the humdrum ae hss are a day older write for The 
a routine job if you will make an appoint- chool’s free 100 page boo pend an 
; PAID UP SHARES >> 1 0 ment with success through The School evening with it. Read where the prospects 
Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of £25. ‘of Accountancy. Tens of thousands of are brightest—how a modern Home-Study 
i The Lambeth Building Society’s shares bought at _ students over the past 43 years have Course in Accountancy, Secretaryship, 
ransemetaciann | a? /0 proved i They occupy ley pagans ne oe ene 
n Ss > - ; 
is ai eaaipese to ae ee a ened Secretaries, Cost Accountants, Office ity and trust that commandsa salary three —* 
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® Income Tax paid by the Society. | TAX P AID try and the Public Services. without training. . 


@ Security of 100 years standing. More Opportunities 95 Regent House, ‘ 
\ ‘ ; vrs ; 6 Norfolk Stree 
.  @ Prompt and easy withdrawal. Today with Britain’s urgent need to } London, W.C2.” 
These shares give a return equivalen’? to. £5. 9. 1d. per cent. nee £4.10. lid streamline her industries to meet foreign 
per cent. respectively, subject to Income Tax at 9/- in the £. competition there is a greater demand 
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One word was all I needed aes 


and Rex came bounding to my side. Eager and 
obedient he carried out my every order to the 
here enjoyment of people standing nearby. They were 
oe x further impressed when I told them that only 
seven simple postal lessons were needed to train 
him completely. These benefits are available to 
: all dog owners, just fill in the coupon below for 
_ free prospectus of the Dog Training Course. 
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! To: NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE er 
| The Secretary, R. Harvey Johns, B.Sc., 10 Seymour Street, London, W.1. ey 
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Contents for January include: _ 
THE EUROPEAN SITUATION by SIR OSWALD MOSLEY x 
JUNG ON .PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY/.II. by .D. S. 
SAVAGE. »% THEATRE IN . LONDON: | “ONWARD 
CHRISTIAN SABOTEURS?” by ROY WALKER * NEW 
BOOKS: LORD NORWICH AND LORD WINTERTON x 
LATE ROMANS: A Short Story by DESMOND STEW ART 
* LETTERS; ete; 4 ~ 
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' ANALYSIS by EUROPEAN: - 
War Conspiracy?—or just the tight ‘stays of the prim little 
Governess?: The Discussion of Homosexuality—Lesbianism in — 
the N.S. and N. : The Reversal of All Values in the Age of Hypocrisy. 

From all newsagents and booksellers. 

-EUPHORION BOOKS, 302 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1 
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TRAVEL TO SOUTH AFRICA | | 
between 4th March and 24th June (with option of return during July, August or September) 


by the Mailships that sail from pe 
dace ie afternoon at . 


AND SAVE UP TO 79 cic | 


You will enjoy reading ‘See Colourful Africa’, a 
copiously illustrated booklet in full colour. Ask ~. — 
four, Travel Agent or apes, to: 


3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON; ECs _carry you m gan to. the coe 


PARTY FARE 


ICIOUS FOR A DINNER PARTY is a rum- 


with custard powder, ‘then, while the 


-_ gestard—and a tot of rum, Navy rum, of 
urse. Allow the custard to cool and set, then 
mix it thoroughly with whipped cream 
cae 4 pint of whipped cream to } pint of 
_ custard—and 3 Ib. of broken pieces of marrons 
Place in a mould to re-set, then turn out 
on to a plate and serve. 
My next idea is-for a gateau. It is very PS 
to make: just fill an ordinary sponge-sandwich 
with mincemeat, coat it with whipped 
—¢ream and a sprinkling of crystallised violets. 
Serve this gateau with vanilla ice-cream and a 
hot, rum-flayoured custard. 

3 “Now for petecrnins that the children will like 
-especially—a trifle. Place some slices of Swiss 
roll in a glass bowl, then cover this with diced 

pineapple, diced peaches, pears, and cherries. 
Next dissolve some orange flavoured jelly crystals 
in_ boiling water, and pour this into the glass 
over your sliced Swiss roll and fruit. Leave 

in a cool place to set, then cover with whipped 

_ cream. Another very simple sweet for.a children’s 
party is Banana Fool..Mash and sieve your 
bananas, then blend with custard—using 1 large 
tablespoon of custard to one banana. Fill indi- 

_ vidual glasses about two thirds full with this 
i mixture, and glaze with melted apricot jam. 

Fs Here is a suggested menu for a dinner party: 
_ almond chicken soup, Honolulu ham slice, with 
3 peas and potatoes, and hot apple Snow-white. 
a For the almond chicken soup you will need 
~ 4 ounces of fresh, skinned almonds pounded to 
1 a paste and blended with 1 tablespoon of cream 
; 
3 
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for every pint of soup. Just prepare some ordi- 
nary chicken soup, first of all, from the stock 
in which you cooked your Christmas chicken 
; (or you can use a tinned variety), then add the 
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chestnut mousse. Make an ordinary 


a is still hot, dissolve in it some gelatine— 
ing 1 ounce of gelatine to 1 pint of 


Multiplication Square. 


Frizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
value, 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Br adcast ‘Suggestions for the 


almond-cream paste and stir in thoroughly. 


~The Honolulu ham slice is just a thick slice of 


gammon baked in the oven with a little fat and 
basted with pineapple juice. Serve it garnished 
with fried pineapple, either diced or cut in rings, 
and for your vegetables make a puree of the peas, 
and bake the potatoes in their jackets. 

Make the hot apple Snow-white by peeling, 
coring, and cutting the apples into quarters. 
Sprinkle with sugar and cover with one or two 
knobs of butter, then bake in the oven until the 
apple is brown and tender. Remove this sort of 
“apple marmalade’ and use it to coat a sponge 
cake. Next, whisk some whites of egg with some 
sugar to a stiff snow and coat the apple-covered 
cake with this meringue. Put back in the oven for 
five minutes to brown lightly the meringue coat- 
ing, then serve with custard. 

JEAN CONIL 


PLANT CARE 


Many people will have had plants as Christmas 
presents and want to keep them fresh for as 
long as possible. First of all, try to keep them 
free from draughts or excessive heat. I think 
azaleas are among the favourite gift plants, and 
they will go on for years if well looked after. They 
must never get dry. Once they do trouble soon 
starts. Give them soft water, won’t you? Catch 
enough rain water. Azaleas cannot stand lime in 
any shape or form. As soon as the flowers fade 
pick them off with their little stems, but still 
keep the plant watered and let those new growths 
form, and in a week or two you will have a nice 
green plant until it is time to stand it out-of- 
doors after the frost has gone. 

Then the forced bulbs in fancy bowls. In 
nearly every bowl I have seen this year the 
fibre in which they are growing is much too wet 
—just like a sponge. They must not get dry, 
but do not overdo it the other way. Do not be 
afraid to plant these bulbs out, no matter what 


By Fez 
Book tokens, | 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, January 14 


also forms a word and a clue is given for the 
squares numbered 7, 3, 10, 13, 8, which also spell 
a word. One of the five-letter words is the name 
of a well-known mathematician. 

Below is a problem in multiplication (the letters 
represent numbers). 


Note in the clue BG stands for a number and not 
BxXG 
Clues (A = Across, D = Down) 


1A = KF = 1D 
6A = AE = 2D 
9A = GB = 3D 
1A = CE = 4D 
122A = FD = 5D 
Stoi2 = ° CE 
7, 3,10,13,8 = CD 


EE Nace eee ea NO oo IE Le 
fa? aS » ai 7, oe 
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Housewife 


they are, when you have finished with them. 
Cyclamens shoufd be kept cool, and do not let 
them get dry. Keep the water off the foliage 
and pick every yellow leaf and old bloom out 
clean. On no account leave that little stump 
at the end of the flower or stalk; if you do, it 
will quickly rot and finish your plant off. 
F. H. STREETER 


Two new cookery books are now available: Haute 
Cuisine, by. Jean Conil (Faber, 42s.), which is 
described as ‘ A gastronomic guide to classical menus 
and dishes, with digressions in regional: specialities, 
Oriental cookery, and the joys and responsibilities 
of connoisseurship and epicureanism’; and Good 
Food from Abroad, by Salome Andronikov (Harvill 
Press, 10s. 6d.). 


Notes on Contributors 


JEAN-JACQUES .SERVAN-SCHREIBER (page 3): 
editor of L’Exprés (French weekly) 

ELKA SCHRIJVER (page 5): journalist and radio 
commentator in Amsterdam 

GEORGE ALLEN (page 11): Lecturer in Econo- 
mics at St. Edmund. Hall, Oxford, and a 
member: of the staff of the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute 

JOHN BRADFORD (page 15): Lecturer in- Ethno- 
logy, Oxford University 

V. H. MotTraM (page 16): fottnetty Professor 
of Physiology in the University of London; 
author of Cooking for the Sick and Convales- 
cent (with Miss Nell Heaton), etc. 

C. J. HAMSON (page 18): Professor of Com- 
parative Law, Cambridge University; Fellow 
of Trinity College 

G. P. MALALASEKERA (page 22): President of the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists and Professor 
of Pali at Ceylon University 

MICHAEL CROFT (page 23): Master at Alleyn’s 
School, Dulwich 


Solution of No. 1,234 


NOTES 
A Christmas Carol, 7%. G. 
La 


Across: 1. Dickens: Wither: 
Christmas C. ‘arol. 12. Lamb: ‘ Dissertation on Roast Pig ’. 

16. Ladies, ‘ The Twelve Days of Christmas ’. Traditional 
song. 18. Hood: ‘ qhe Pauper’s Christmas Carol’. 23. J. 
Gay: Fables. 25. 


oe Proverbs. 33...‘ Tro lus and 
‘Lev 


Cressida *: i.3.38 ye’s Labour’s Lost’: v. 2.462. 
36. Dickeris: A Cheniimas Carol. Stave 1. 42: Phillips 
Brooks: “Oo Little Town of Bethlehem’. 43, 28. Scott: 
* Marmion ’. 45. Dickens: Cricket on the Hearth. Chirp 
the First. 46. J. R. Lowell: ‘ A Christmas Carol’. 47. 
Milton: ‘ Ode on Christ’s Nativity ’. 

Down: 1. Milton: ‘Ode on Christ’s Nativity *. 4, 
Chesterton: * The House of Christmas’, §. Milton: 
* Paradise Regained ’: 1.159, 7. Male: St, Matthew i 
(R.V.), 14. Keats: “Song . 15. Scott: ‘Marmion’. 24. 
Dickens; A Christmas Carol. Stave 3, 30. Dickens: The 
Chimes, 34. Rose: ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’:  1.5.105. 


38. W. De La Mare: 
you merry, gentlemen ’, 


* Before Dawn’. 44-19. ‘ God -rest 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: Miss D. E. Boorn 
(Bournemouth); 2nd prize: J. B. Wilkinson 
(Leeds, 6); 3rd prize: D. B. Munro (Chryston) 
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~ Study “is ‘Home 
fora . 


DEGREE 


NO matter what your position or 
prospects, a University Degree is 


-a good thing to have. You can 
- obtain a London University Degree 


without ‘going into residence’ or 


' attending lectures. It is necessary 
only to pass three examinations 
. (in some cases, two), You can pre- 


pare for these AT HOME AND_ IN 
LEISURE HOURS with the experienced 
help of Wolsey Hall (founded in 


_ 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
*100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall 


“mental abilities, widening their 


' 


postal courses have enabled thous- 
ands of men and women to obtain 
degrees, thereby increasing their 


outlook, and raising their status. os 


Prospectus 


may be obtained feomC. D. Parker, M.A.,LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE8, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


HIGH-SPEED | 
HANDWRITING 


‘Dutton Speedwords, the new~ fast- 
writing system in ordinary ABC letters, 
can be used for rapid note-taking from 
the first hours of study. ~ ~ 

“Because this new invention averages 
approximately. two letters per running 
word it can be typed or written at 100- 
120 words per minute, and is of-every- 
day value as a practical time-saver for 
busy executives and professional people. |. 


Further, Dutton Speedwords has great 
potentialities as a world brief-script. 
Only 493 international 1-, 2-, and 3-letter 
root-abbreviations have to be memorised: 


“ati other ideas are expressed by (a) single- 


letter suffixes with fixed derivative vahies, 


and (b) simple rules. for. forming compounds. , 


The same spégedword abbreviations are 
used for all languages, and -the . present 
linguistic barriers to free international corre- 
spondence are therefore swept away for éver. 


_ The invention must therefore prove of 


immense value to world commerce, research, 
and understanding, 


Dutton Speedwords automatically cuts, 
down, by more than half, the-time normally 
spent: everywhere in writing. World editions, 
at one printing, would become a practical 
possibility: for all written works: of. valtte, 


and at less than half present costs of. publica— 


tion in merely one national language. 
By writing in Speedwords you can ‘correspond 


By nr t Mote Up. ri-in 
with other nationals at the speed of 
m ot nat” ~--a Loss rape ~¢ 


shorthand (76 letters) 
rie ~° (31 letters) 


Al readers of ~The Listener are invited 
to send a post-card for a free lesson and 
details of the 8-lesson 20-hour postal course. 
(Air Mail courses available for . overseas 
students), J 


Duttons Speedwords (Dept. LNS4) 


92/3 Gt. Russell Street, Lordon, W.C.1 


Praated in Engiand by Wazerlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, 
London, W.1.—AL ec:itorial communications to the Editor, 


CORRESPONDENCE. roe ea 


‘| Founder: Wo. Briccs, LL.D., D.C.L., MA., B.sc._ Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., MC. 


“Short Story. ‘writingis the ideal 
Learn the essential technique by | 
| the RL. way—how to get plots, | how 
construct, and where to sell MSS, rhe 
- Post this advertisement today to The | 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/12B 
Gate, London, W. 3, tor full detaala 


@ U.C.C. provides courses of instruction for London University Ehiraice, 
and the Intermediate and Degree examinations, M.A., Post- Graduate 
Certificate in Education, Diplomas in Public Administration, Social Studies, 
and other Diplomas and Certificates. Tuition is also given. for the General 


* u 
“How to Sasmiel as a Wri 


Certificate of Education (Ordinary and Advanced Levels) London, Oxford, | #§} (prospectus) and “ Stories that 
Cambridge, Northern Universities, and others, Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service, ‘Sell | "(s pecial bulletin: 


‘Local Govt., Professional Prelim.; ‘Law, ete. The College, founded in 1887, is 
an Educational Trust, with a " staff of highly qualified: Tutors who are 
specialists in their subjects, Fees aremoderate and may be paid by instalments. 


* Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the- Registrar, 
aie a ISG BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE Sete Cotas 


eon SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION f 
MED for UNIVERSITY, sCIVIL SERVICE i 
,_. At home or OPTED & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


C. H. A. will § give you es peceror ae College Modern Postal Cc bor : 
s the most efficient, the most economic: N 
A Wonderful Holiday abe. most Spree oe cate te peoparegiol Pal 
the General Certificate of Education exam 
> Sendfortheattractiveillus- tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external — 
_ trated booklet describing London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
- 80 well-appointed centres. | Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Excursions arrange ' Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. 
f id: a and for the professional exams. in’ Accountancy, 
every comfort provide Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c 
Whether you go’ valone or | -and many. intensely practical - (non-exan 
with aparty you will make.) tort ‘van 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM, SUCCESSES 
SA More than 70,0 -| Fl : 
are ve eeacomblas = Guarantee of Coaching until Suecessfu 
are very SRE 2 €. _. |-'Fext-book lending library. Moderate fees, : 
- | payable -by instalments. - 
Write today for prospectus, ‘sent FREE on 
“request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which- interested to the Secretary (Dt1/1), 


iciced cia METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Birch Heys, Manchester, 14 ST: ALBA Ss 


NAME , Eo pea a 
i ADDRESS = 


HAPPY MOTORISTS 
‘The % 
EXECUTIVE | 
whose time 

is in- 
valuable A> 


Alb motorists may ‘not bé executiyes,” 
but all have known the anxiety—and 
_irritation, of being delayed by engine 
starting trouble on winter mornings. 
The’ Davenset' Model **H’* home 
charger is just the thing for keeping 
your battery in tip-top condition 
Themodel **H” isa compact charging 
unit for A.C: mains 200/250 volts 
to charge 2/6/12-volt batteries at 
24 amps. PRICE: £5.17.6. 


Obtainable from most Garages 
and Accessories stores. 


> BooK BARLY! 


Me 

- THE ORIGINAL. . 
CONCRETE GARAGE J = 
ure KENSING™- ‘aed 

SVENING LECTURES 

4 = (Illustrated) ‘y a 


x. Dae "WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 P.M. 
pire Admission Free a 


OAVENSET | “Kvnilable with. : 
“UP & OVER” DOORS 


MODEL ‘H’ - - |- AT NO EXTRA COST > 


.@ Space ‘saving. smooth-sliding doors which. 
BATTERY: CHARGER» lift to the eb tea . eee doors adhd. 

able if ‘required ree delivery in Englan ~ SUNDAY EVENING ‘CONCERT ~ 
PARTRIDGE WILSON & CO. LTD. and Wales. Send for FREE Brochure tos’ ** 


ERNEST BATLEY LTD.,86, Colledge Rd., ‘an. 17at8p.m.—BACH BRANDENBURG CONCE 
Davenset - ‘Electrical ‘Works, Leicester Holbrooks, Coventry. . - Telephone 89245/6 t 


POST THE COUPON TODAY FOR OUR - 
BROCHURE ON THE LATEST METHODS — 
OF HOME TRAINING FOR OVER 150 | 


Jan. 13—ENGLISH GOTHIC ALABASTER cARVINGS 

~ "by Dr. W.L. Hildburgh, S.A. 
dan. 20—THE SPIRIT OF CHINESE ART. oe 
ee by Margaret Medley 


we ae CAREERS & HOBBIES 
The advantages of E.M.I. training. _~ privare PRIVATE AND INDIVIDUAL TUITION. __ ONE OF — 
* The fesehins, pale are planes a ae | | TN YOUR OWN HOME THE ‘MANY : 
_ modern: industrial requirements. . ecaffert piace t Sgt tenet tag ee > aE 
training:in all subjects-which. provide lucrative Greartings, tae Tesla catarvahts louis GREAT ce Mak, 


jobs or interesting hobbies. . %& A tutor is Law, Business Management, Personnel Fa © PIANISTS 
personally allotted. by name ‘to ensure private Economics, Office Organisation, Saeco Civil - igh 
‘and individual tuition. ‘%& Free advice‘covering Service, . : USING ; ae 

all aspects of training is given to students 4icg Courses for—General ‘carincate of Education, : Ye 


before and after enrolling with us. = | University Degree Examinations, and for the A.C.A., 
AGAS. ASAA, AMALIA, ASMA, ACCS, also- 
AL Ahk RM Civil Service and RSA. Examinations. Courses alse 


# <empiped ~ 
| Please sena wi.hout obligation your FREE book: ! in all branches of Engineering: ~ 
1 E.M.I. INSTITUTES, Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park ; eerie 


1 Road, London, W.4. - Courses from £1 per month ee a ee | 


VN AME oc es RAE rman sietiaht sat nome . 
Songs EMT INSTITUTES] || 


The only Postal. College which is part ~ 
_ of a world-wide Andustrial: Organisation. 


N,W.10, and published by eo HN sy Bzoad ng ast at 35, Marylebone 
Tue LISTENER, Broadcasting Hous eae a Januery Te 1954 r 


